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Yet  for  a while  your  varied  labor  close. 
And  give  the  Tragic  Muse  a brief  repose. 
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iiORATI.CARMINAi 
LIBER.5ECUNDUS. 


CARMEN  I 


OTVM  ex  Metello  consule  civi- 
cum 

bellique  causas  et  vitia  et  modos 
ludumque  Fortunaegravisque 
principum  amicitias  et 
arma 
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TMLODES-OmORACL 

BOOK.SECOND. 


ODE  I 


HE  civil  broils  that  date 
Back  from  Metellus’  luckless 
consulate, 

The  causes  of  the  strife. 

Its  vices,  with  fresh  seeds  of 
turmoil  rife. 
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nondum  expiatis  uncta  cruoribus, 
periculosae  plenum  opus  aleae, 
tractas  et  incedis  per  ignis 
suppositos  cineri  doloso. 

Paulum  severae  musa  tragoediae 
desit  theatris ; mox  ubi  publicas 
res  ordinaris,  grande  munus 
Cecropio  repetes  coturno, 

insigne  maestis  praesidium  reis 
et  consulenti,  Pollio,  curiae, 
cui  laurus  aeternos  honores 
Delmatico  peperit  triumpho. 

Iam  nunc  minaci  murmure  cornuum 
perstringis  auris,  iam  litui  strepunt, 
iam  fulgor  armorum  fugacis 
terret  equos  equitumque  voltus. 
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The  turns  of  fortune’s  tide. 

The  leagues  of  chiefs  to  direful  ends  allied. 
The  arms  of  Romans  wet 
With  brother’s  blood,  not  expiated  yet. 

These  are  thy  chosen  theme. 

An  enterprise  that  doth  with  peril  teem. 

For  everywhere  thy  tread 
On  ashes  falls,  o’er  lulled  volcanoes  thinly 
1 

Mute  for  some  little  time 
Must  be  the  Muse  of  tragedy  sublime 
Within  our  theatres  ; anon. 

The  task  of  chronicling  our  story  done. 

Thy  noble  bent  pursue. 

And  the  Cecropian  buskin  don  anew, 

Pollio,  thou  shield  unstained 
Of  woful  souls,  that  are  of  guilt  arraigned, 

On  whose  persuasive  tongue 
The  senate  oft  in  deep  debate  hath  hung, 
Whose  fame  for  laurels  won 
In  fields  Dalmatian  shall  through  farthest  ages 
run ! 

Now,  now  our  ears  you  pierce 
With  clarions  shrill,  and  trumpets’  threaten- 
ings  fierce, 
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Audire  magnos  iam  videor  duces 
non  indecoro  pulvere  sordidos 
et  cuncta  terrarum  subacta 

praeter  atrocem  animum  Catonis. 

Iuno  et  deorum  quisquis  amicior 
Afris  inulta  cesserat  impotens 
tellure  victorum  nepotes 
rettulit  inferias  Iugurthae. 

Quis  non  Latino  sanguine  pinguior 
campus  sepulcris  impia  proelia 
testatur  auditumque  Medis 
Hesperiae  sonitum  ruinae  ? 

Qui  gurges  aut  quae  flumina  lugubris 
ignara  belli  ? Quod  mare  Dauniae 
non  decoloravere  caedes  ? 

Quae  caret  ora  cruore  nostro  ? 
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Now  flashing  arms  affright 
Horses  and  riders,  scattering  both  in  flight ; 

Now  do  I seem  to  hear 
The  shouting  of  the  mighty  leaders  near, 

And  see  them  strike  and  thrust, 

Begrimed  with  not  unhonourable  dust ; 

And  all  earth  own  control. 

All,  all  save  only  Cato’s  unrelenting  soul ! 

Juno,  and  whosoe’er 

Among  the  gods  made  Afric’s  sons  their 
care. 

On  that  same  soil,  which  they. 

Of  vengeance  foiled,  had  turned  from  in  dis- 
may, 

Unto  Jugurtha’s  shade 
His  victors’  grandsons  as  an  offering  paid. 

Where  is  the  plain,  that  by 
Its  mounds  sepulchral  doth  not  testify 
To  many  an  impious  fray, 

Where  Latian  blood  made  fat  the  yielding 
clay. 

And  to  fell  havoc’s  sound 
Pealed  from  the  west  to  Media’s  farthest 
bound  ? 

What  bays,  what  rivers  are 
By  ills  unvisited  of  woful  war  ? 
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Sed  ne  relictis,  musa  procax,  iocis 
Ceae  retractes  munera  neniae 
mecum  Dionaeo  sub  antro  ; 
quaere  modos  leviore  plectro. 
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What  oceans  by  the  tide 
Of  slaughter  rolling  red  have  not  been  dyed  ? 

Where  shall  be  found  the  shore. 

Is  not  incarnadined  by  Roman  gore  ? 

But,  froward  Muse,  refrain. 

Affect  not  thou  the  elegiac  strain  ! 

With  lighter  touch  essay 
In  Dionaean  cave  with  me  some  sprightlier 
lay ! 

Sir  Theodore  Martin 
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CARMEN  II 

VLLVS  argento  color  est  avaris 
abdito  terris,  inimice  lamnae 
Crispe  Sallusti,  nisi  temperato 
splendeat  usu. 

Vivet  extento  Proculeius  aevo, 
notus  in  fratres  animi  paterni ; 
ilium  aget  penna  metuente  solvi 
fama  superstes. 
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ODE  II 

ALLUST,  thou  enemy  to  gold, 
Which  niggard  mines  in  dark- 
ness hold. 

No  lustre  do  our  treasures  show, 
Unless  with  temperate  use  they 
glow. 

Long  years  shall  Proculeius  share, 

A brother  — with  a father’s  care  — 

With  wing  untir’d,  surviving  Fame 
Shall  bear  aloft  his  deathless  name. 


Latius  regnes  avidum  domando 
spiritum  quam  si  Libyam  remotis 
Gadibus  iungas  et  uterque  Poenus 
serviat  uni. 

Crescit  indulgens  sibi  dirus  hydrops, 
nec  sitim  pellit,  nisi  causa  morbi 
fugerit  venis  et  aquosus  albo 
corpore  languor. 

Redditum  Cyri  solio  Phraaten 
dissidens  plebi  numero  beatorum 
eximit  Virtus  populumque  falsis 
dedocet  uti 

vocibus,  regnum  et  diadema  tutum 
deferens  uni  propriamque  laurum, 
quisquis  ingentis  oculo  inretorto 
spectat  acervos. 
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Thou  reign’st — thy  avarice  once  subdu’d  — 
Farther  than  should  thy  power  include 
Libya,  with  Gades’  distant  bay, 

And  either  Carthage  own’d  thy  sway. 

Dropsy  by  self-indulgence  grows ; 

Nor  thirst  departs,  while,  lingering,  flows 
The  cause  of  ill  within  the  veins. 

And  watery  languor  — pale  — remains. 

Virtue,  who  spurns  the  crowd’s  behest, 
Excludes  Phraates  from  the  blest. 

On  Cyrus’  throne  ; — and  bids  us  fly 
The  seeming  truth  — the  specious  lie  ; 

The  crown,  the  laurel,  and  the  throne. 
Conferring  upon  him  alone. 

Whose  eye  — undazzled  — can  behold 
Enormous  heaps  of  tempting  gold. 

John  Scriven 
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CARMEN  III 

EQVAM  memento  rebus  in  ar- 
duis 

servare  mentem,  non  secus  in 
bonis 

ab  insolenti  temperatam 
laetitia,  moriture  Delli, 

seu  maestus  omni  tempore  vixeris, 
seu  te  in  remoto  gramine  per  dies 
festos  reclinatum  bearis 
interiore  nota  Falerni. 


ODE  III 

HEN  dangers  press,  a mind  sus- 
tain 

Unshaken  by  the  storm  of 
Fate ; 

And  when  delight  succeeds  to 
pain. 

With  no  glad  insolence  elate  ; 

For  death  will  end  the  various  toys 
Of  hopes,  and  fears,  and  cares,  and  joys. 

Mortal  alike,  if  sadly  grave 

You  pass  life’s  melancholy  day. 

Or,  in  some  green  retired  cave 
Wearing  the  idle  hours  away, 

Give  to  the  Muses  all  your  soul, 

And  pledge  them  in  the  flowing  bowl ; 
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Quo  pinus  ingens  albaque  populus 
umbram  hospitalem  consociare  amant 
ramis  ? Quid  obliquo  laborat 
lympha  fugax  trepidare  rivo  ? 

Hue  vina  et  unguenta  et  nimium  brevis 
flores  amoenae  ferre  iube  rosae, 
dum  res  et  aetas  et  sororum 
fila  trium  patiuntur  atra. 

Cedes  coemptis  saltibus  et  domo 
villaque  flavus  quam  Tiberis  lavit, 
cedes  et  exstructis  in  altum 
divitiis  potietur  heres. 

Divesne  prisco  natus  ab  Inacho 
nil  interest  an  pauper  et  infima 
de  gente  sub  divo  moreris, 
victima  nil  miserantis  Orci. 
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Where  the  broad  pine,  and  poplar  white, 
To  join  their  hospitable  shade 
With  intertwisted  boughs  delight ; 

And,  o'er  its  pebbly  bed  conveyed, 
Labours  the  winding  stream  to  run. 
Trembling,  and  glittering  to  the  sun. 

Thy  generous  wine,  and  rich  perfume. 

And  fragrant  roses  hither  bring. 

That  with  the  early  zephyrs  bloom. 

And  wither  with  declining  spring, 

While  joy  and  youth  not  yet  have  fled. 

And  Fate  still  holds  the  uncertain  thread. 

You  soon  must  leave  your  verdant  bowers 
And  groves,  yourself  had  taught  to  grow 
Your  soft  retreats  from  sultry  hours. 

Where  Tiber's  gentle  waters  flow. 

Soon  leave  ; and  all  you  call  your  own 
Be  squandered  by  an  heir  unknown. 

Whether  of  wealth  and  lineage  proud, 

A high  patrician  name  you  bear. 

Or  pass  ignoble  in  the  crowd 

Unsheltered  from  the  midnight  air, 

'T  is  all  alike ; no  age  or  state 
Is  spared  by  unrelenting  Fate. 
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Omnes  eodem  cogimur,  omnium 
versatur  urna  serius  ocius 

sors  exitura  et  nos  in  aeternum 
exsilium  impositura  cumbae. 


To  the  same  port  our  barks  are  bound; 

One  final  doom  is  fixed  for  all : 

The  universal  wheel  goes  round. 

And,  soon  or  late,  each  lot  must  fall, 
When  all  together  shall  be  sent 
To  one  eternal  banishment. 

J.  H.  Merivale 
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CARMEN  IV 


sit  ancillae  tibi  amor  pudori, 
Xanthia  Phoceu,  prius  insolen- 
tem 

serva  Briseis  niveo  colore 
movit  Achillem ; 


movit  Aiacem  Telamone  natum 
forma  captivae  dominum  Tecmessae; 
arsit  Atrides  medio  in  triumpho 
virgine  rapta, 

barbarae  postquam  cecidere  turmae 
Thessalo  victore  et  ademptus  Hector 
tradidit  fessis  leviora  tolli 
Pergama  Grais. 


ODE  IV 

LUSH  not,  my  Friend,  to  own 
the  Love 

Which  thy  fair  Captive’s 
Eyes  do  move : 

Achilles,  once,  the  Fierce,  the 
Brave, 

Stoopt  to  the  Beauties  of  a Slave  ; 
Tecmessa’s  charms  could  overpower 
Ajax  her  lord  and  Conquerour. 

Great  Agamemnon,  when  success 

Did  all  his  Arms  with  Conquest  bless ; 
When  Hector’s  fall  had  gained  him  more 
Than  ten  long  rolling  Years  before, 

By  a bright  Captive  Virgin’s  Eyes, 

Even  in  the  midst  of  Triumph  dies. 
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Nescias  an  te  generum  beati 
Phyllidis  flavae  decorent  parentes ; 
regium  certe  genus  et  penatis 
maeret  iniquos. 

Crede  non  illam  tibi  de  scelesta 
plebe  dilectam,  neque  sic  fidelem, 
sic  lucro  aversam  potuisse  nasci 
matre  pudenda. 

Bracchia  et  voltum  teretisque  suras 
integer  laudo : fuge  suspicari 
cuius  octavum  trepidavit  aetas 
claudere  lustrum. 
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You  know  not  to  what  mighty  line 
The  lovely  Maid  may  make  you  join  ; 

See  but  the  Charms  her  Sorrow  wears, 

No  common  Cause  could  draw  such  Tears 
Those  Streams  sure  that  adorn  her  so 
For  Loss  of  Royal  Kindred  flow  : 4 
Oh  ! think  not  so  divine  a thing 

Could  from  the  Bed  of  Commons  spring  ; 
Whose  Faith  could  so  unmov’d  remain, 

And  so  averse  to  sordid  Gain, 

Was  never  born  of  any  Race 

That  might  the  noblest  Love  disgrace. 

Her  blooming  Face,  her  snowy  Arms, 

Her  well  shap’d  Leg  and  all  the  Charms 
Of  her  Body  and  her  Face, 

I,  poor  I,  may  safely  praise. 

Suspect  not  Love,  the  youthful  Rage, 

From  Horace’s  declining  Age. 

But  think  removed  by  forty  Years, 

All  his  Flames  and  all  thy  Fears. 

Richard  Duke 
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CARMEN  V 

ONDVM  subacta  ferre  iugum 
valet 

cervice,  nondum  munia  com- 
paris 

aequare,  nec  tauri  ruentis 
in  venerem  tolerare  pon- 
dus. 

Circa  virentis  est  animus  tuae 
campos  iuvencae,  nunc  fluviis  gravem 
solantis  aestum,  nunc  in  udo 
ludere  cum  vitulis  salicto 

praegestientis.  Tolle  cupidinem 
immitis  uvae ; iam  tibi  lividos 
distinguet  autumnus  racemos 
purpureo  varius  colore. 
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ODE  V 

neck ’s  too  tender  yet  to 
bear 

The  yoke  she  must  in  Wed- 
lock wear ; 

or  can  she  yet  sustain  the 
weight 

And  force  of  her  too  pow’rful  Mate. 

Now  she ’s  in  Fields,  now  Meadows  green, 
Now  standing  in  some  River  seen  ; 

Now  with  young  Heifers,  to  and  fro, 

She  ’s  scamp’ring  where  the  Willows  grow. 
Lust  not  to  squeeze  the  grape  that ’s  green. 
Which  in  next  Autumn  will  be  seen 
Plump,  and  distinguished  by  its  blue. 

And  when  she’s  ripe,  she’ll  follow  you. 
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Iam  te  sequetur ; currit  enim  ferox 
aetas,  et  illi  quos  tibi  dempserit 
adponet  annos  ; iam  proterva 
fronte  petet  Lalage  maritum, 

dilecta  quantum  non  Pholoe  fugax, 
non  Chloris,  albo  sic  umero  nitens 
ut  pura  nocturno  renidet 

luna  mari,  Cnidiusve  Gyges, 

quern  si  puellarum  insereres  choro, 
mire  sagacis  falleret  hospites 
discrimen  obscurum  solutis 
crinibus  ambiguoque  voltu. 
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For  time  that  swiftly  flies,  will  add 

Those  Years  to  her,  which  you  have  had. 
Her  husband  then  she  'll  put  in  Mind 
With  wanton  Motions  to  be  kind. 

And  Lalage  more  loved  shall  be 
Than  Chloris,  or  coy  Pholoe  ; 

Whose  Shoulder  shines,  and  seems  to  be 
Like  moon-light  glistening  on  the  Sea  : 
Or  Gyges,  who,  amid  the  fair. 

With  his  smooth  face  and  flowing  hair 
Deceives  you  so,  you  scarce  can  tell 
Whether  he 's  more  the  Beau  or  Belle. 

J.  Hanway 
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CARMEN  VI 


EPTIMI,  Gadis  aditure  mecum 
et 

Cantabrum  indoctum  iuga  ferre 
nostra  et 

barbaras  Syrtis,  ubi  Maura  sem- 
per 

aestuat  unda : 


Tibur  Argeo  positum  colono 
sit  meae  sedes  utinam  senectae, 
sit  modus  lasso  maris  et  viarum 
militiaeque. 

Vnde  si  Parcae  prohibent  iniquae 
dulce  pellitis  ovibus  Galaesi 
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ODE  VI 
TO  SEPTIMIUS 

EPTIMIUS ! that  with  me 
wouldst  share 

The  toil  of  travel  to  the  shore 
Of  Gades,  or  those  quicksands 
where 

The  Mauritanian  billows  roar  ; 

Thy  friend,  with  war  and  wandering  faint, 
Now  prays  that  Tibur’s  ancient  seat 
Reared  by  the  Argive  emigrant, 

Be  to  his  age  a calm  retreat ; 

Or  let  me  seek  Galesus’  rills 

(If  this  the  envious  Fates  withhold), 
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flumen  et  regnata  petam  Laconi 
rura  Phalantho. 

Ille  terrarum  mihi  praeter  omnis 
angulus  ridet,  ubi  non  Hymetto 
mella  decedunt  viridique  certat 
baca  Venafro ; 

ver  ubi  longum  tepidasque  praebet 
Iuppiter  brumas  et  amicus  Aulon 
fertili  Baccho  minimum  Falernis 
invidet  uvis. 

Ille  te  mecum  locus  et  beatae 
postulant  arces,  ibi  tu  calentem 
debita  sparges  lacrima  favillam 
vatis  amici. 
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Sweet  to  the  flocks  that  range  the  hills 
Where  brave  Phalantus  reigned  of  old. 

That  nook  retired,  that  sunny  soil 
Beyond  all  others,  smiles  on  me, 

Whose  olive-groves  Venafrum’s  oil, 

Whose  hives  can  match  th’  Hymettian  bee. 

Jove  to  this  fair  and  favoured  spot 
Gives  winters  mild  and  springs  benign, 

And  Aulon’s  vineyards  envy  not 
The  produce  of  Falernian  vine. 

These  happy  hills  await  us  ! here, 

When  Horace  meets  his  final  doom, 

Thy  tribute  of  a friendly  tear 
Shall  consecrate  the  Poet’s  tomb. 

Lord  Ravensworth 


CARMEN  VII 


SAEPE  mecum  tempus  in  ulti- 
mum 

deducte  Bruto  militiae  duce, 
quis  te  redonavit  Quiritem 
dis  patriis  Italoque  caelo, 

Pompei,  meorum  prime  sodalium, 
cum  quo  morantem  saepe  diem  mero 
fregi  coronatus  nitentis 

malobathro  Syrio  capillos  ? 

Tecum  Philippos  et  celerem  fugam 
sensi,  relicta  non  bene  parmula, 
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ODE  VII 

FT  with  me  in  troublous  time 
Involved,  when  Brutus 
warred  in  Greece, 

Who  gives  you  back  to  your 
own  clime, 

And  your  own  gods,  a man 
of  peace, 

Pompey,  the  earliest  friend  I knew, 

With  whom  I oft  cut  short  the  hours 
With  wine,  my  hair  bright  bathed  in  dew 
Of  Syrian  oils,  and  wreathed  with  flowers  ? 
With  you  I shared  Philippi’s  rout. 

Unseemly  parted  from  my  shield, 
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cum  fracta  virtus  et  minaces 
turpe  solum  tetigere  mento. 

Sed  me  per  hostis  Mercurius  celer 
denso  paventem  sustulit  aere ; 
te  rursus  in  bellum  resorbens 
unda  fretis  tulit  aestuosis. 

Ergo  obligatam  redde  Iovi  dapem, 
longaque  fessum  militia  latus 
depone  sub  lauru  mea,  nec 
parce  cadis  tibi  destinatis. 

Oblivioso  levia  Massico 
ciboria  exple,  funde  capacibus 
unguenta  de  conchis.  Quis  udo 
deproperare  apio  coronas 

curatve  myrto  ? Quern  Venus  arbitrum 
dicet  bibendi  ? Non  ego  sanius 
bacchabor  Edonis ; recepto 
dulce  mihi  furere  est  amico. 
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When  Valour  fell,  and  warriors  stout 
Were  tumbled  on  the  inglorious  field : 

But  I was  saved  by  Mercury, 

Wrapped  in  thick  mist,  yet  trembling  sore, 
While  you  to  that  tempestuous  sea 

Were  swept  by  battle’s  tide  once  more. 
Come,  pay  to  Jove  the  feast  you  owe  ; 

Lay  down  those  limbs,  with  warfare  spent. 
Beneath  my  laurel ; nor  be  slow 

To  drain  my  cask;  for  you  ’t  was  meant. 
Lethe’s  true  draught  is  Massic  wine  ; 

Fill  high  the  goblet,  pour  out  free 
Rich  streams  of  unguent.  Who  will  twine 
The  hasty  wreath  from  myrtle-tree 
Or  parsley  ? Whom  will  Venus  seat 

Chairman  of  cups  ? Are  Bacchants  sane  ? 
Then  I ’ll  be  sober.  O,  ’t  is  sweet 

To  fool,  when  friends  come  home  again. 

John  Conington 
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CARMEN  VIII 

LLA  si  iuris  tibi  peierati 
poena,  Barine,  nocuisset  um- 
quam, 

dente  si  nigro  fieres  vel  uno 
turpior  ungui, 

crederem  ; sed  tu  simul  obligasti 
perfidum  votis  caput,  enitescis 
pulchrior  multo,  iuvenumque  prodis 
publica  cura. 
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ODE  VIII 

ID  any  punishment  attend 
Thy  former  perjuries, 

I should  believe,  a second 
time. 

Thy  charming  flatteries : 
Did  but  one  wrinkle  mark  thy  face 
Or  hadst  thou  lost  one  single  grace. 

No  sooner  hast  thou,  with  false  vows, 
Provoked  the  powers  above ; 

But  thou  art  fairer  than  before 
And  we  are  more  in  love. 
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Expedit  matris  cineres  opertos 
fallere  et  toto  taciturna  noctis 
signa  cum  caelo  gelidaque  divos 
morte  carentis. 

Ridet  hoc,  inquam,  Venus  ipsa,  rident 
simplices  Nymphae  ferus  et  Cupido, 
semper  ardentis  acuens  sagittas 
cote  cruenta. 

Adde  quod  pubes  tibi  crescit  omnis, 
servitus  crescit  nova,  nec  priores 
impiae  tectum  dominae  relinquunt, 
saepe  minati. 

Te  suis  matres  metuunt  iuvencis, 
te  senes  parci  miseraeque  nuper 
virgines  nuptae,  tua  ne  retardet 
aura  maritos. 
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Thus  Heaven  and  Earth  seem  to  declare 
They  pardon  falsehood  in  the  fair. 

Sure  ’t  is  no  crime  vainly  to  swear 
By  every  power  on  high. 

And  call  our  buried  mother’s  ghost 
A witness  to  the  lie ! 

Heaven  at  such  perjury  connives 
And  Venus  with  a smile  forgives. 

The  nymphs  and  cruel  Cupid  too, 
Sharp’ning  his  pointed  dart 
On  an  old  hone  besmeared  with  blood, 
Forbear  thy  perjured  heart. 

Fresh  youth  grows  up  to  wear  thy  chains 
And  the  old  slave  no  freedom  gains. 


Thee  mothers  for  their  eldest  sons. 

Thee  wretched  misers  fear, 

Lest  thy  prevailing  beauty  should 
Seduce  the  hopeful  heir ; 

New  married  virgins  fear  thy  charms 
Should  keep  their  bridegrooms  from  their 
arms. 


Sir  Charles  Sedley 
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CARMEN  IX 


ON  semper  imbres  nubibus  his- 
pidos 

manant  in  agros  aut  mare  Cas- 
pium 

vexant  inaequales  procellae 
usque,  nec  Armeniis  in  oris. 


amice  Valgi,  stat  glacies  iners 
mensis  per  omnis  aut  Aquilonibus 
querceta  Gargani  laborant 
et  foliis  viduantur  orni : 


tu  semper  urges  flebilibus  modis 
Mysten  ademptum,  nec  tibi  Vespero 
surgente  decedunt  amores 
nec  rapidum  fugiente  solem. 
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ODE  IX 


jLOUDS  do  not  always  veil  the 
skies. 

Nor  showers  immerse  the 
verdant  plain  ; 

ra>  Nor  do  the  billows  always  rise. 
Nor  storms  afflict  the  troubled  main. 


Nor,  Valgius,  on  the  Armenian  shores. 
Do  the  chained  waters  always  freeze ; 
Nor  always  furious  Boreas  roars. 

Or  bends  with  violent  force  the  trees. 

But  you  are  ever  drowned  in  tears. 

For  Mystes  dead  you  ever  mourn ; 

No  setting  sun  can  ease  your  cares. 

But  finds  you  sad  at  his  return. 
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At  non  ter  aevo  functus  amabilem 
ploravit  omnis  Antilochum  senex 
annos,  nec  impubem  parentes 
Troilon  aut  Phrygiae  sorores 

flevere  semper  : desine  mollium 
tandem  querellarum,  et  potius  nova 
cantemus  Augusti  tropaea 

Caesaris  et  rigidum  Niphaten 

Medumque  flumen  gentibus  additum 
victis  minores  volvere  vertices, 
intraque  praescriptum  Gelonos 
exiguis  equitare  campis. 
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The  wise  experienced  Grecian  sage 
Mourned  not  Antilochus  so  long  : 

Nor  did  King  Priam’s  hoary  age 
So  much  lament  his  slaughtered  son. 

Leave  off  at  length  these  woman’s  sighs, 
Augustus’  numbered  trophies  sing ; 
Repeat  that  prince’s  victories 

To  whom  all  nations  tribute  bring. 

Niphates  rolls  on  humbler  wave ; 

At  length  th’  undaunted  Scythian  yields, 
Content  to  live  the  Romans’  slave. 

And  scarce  forsakes  his  native  fields. 

Samuel  Johnson 
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CARMEN  X 

ECTIVS  vives,  Licini,  neque 
altum 

semper  urgendo  neque,  dum 
procellas 

cautus  horrescis,  nimium  pre- 
mendo 

litus  iniquum. 

Auream  quisquis  mediocritatem 
diligit,  tutus  caret  obsoleti 
sordibus  tecti,  caret  invidenda 
sobrius  aula. 
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ODE  X 


RECEIVE,  dear  friend,  the  truths 

j teach  . 


So  shalt  thou  live  beyond  the 
reach 

Of  adverse  Fortune’s  power; 
Not  always  tempt  the  distant  deep, 

Nor  always  timorously  creep 

Along  the  treacherous  shore. 


He  that  holds  fast  the  golden  mean, 

And  lives  contentedly  between 
The  little  and  the  great. 

Feels  not  the  wants  that  pinch  the  poor. 
Nor  plagues  that  haunt  the  rich  man’s  door. 
Embittering  all  his  state. 
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Saepius  ventis  agitatur  ingens 
pinus  et  celsae  graviore  casu 
decidunt  turres  feriuntque  summos 
fulgura  montis. 

Sperat  infestis,  metuit  secundis 
alteram  sortem  bene  praeparatum 
pectus.  Informis  hiemes  reducit 
Iuppiter,  idem 

submovet ; non,  si  male  nunc,  et  olim 
sic  erit ; quondam  cithara  tacentem 
suscitat  musam  neque  semper  arcum 
tendit  Apollo. 

Rebus  angustis  animosus  atque 
fortis  appare  ; sapienter  idem 
contrahes  vento  nimium  secundo 
turgida  vela. 
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The  tallest  pines  feel  most  the  power 
Of  wintry  blasts  ; the  loftiest  tower 
Comes  heaviest  to  the  ground ; 

The  bolts  that  spare  the  mountain's  side. 

His  cloud-capt  eminence  divide. 

And  spread  the  ruin  round. 

The  well-informed  philosopher 
Rejoices  with  a wholesome  fear. 

And  hopes,  in  spite  of  pain  ; 

If  winter  bellow  from  the  north. 

Soon  the  sweet  spring  comes  dancing  forth, 
And  Nature  laughs  again. 

What  if  thine  heaven  be  overcast  ? 

The  dark  appearance  will  not  last ; 

Expect  a brighter  sky. 

The  god,  that  strings  the  silver  bow, 

Awakes  sometimes  the  Muses  too, 

And  lays  his  arrows  by. 

If  hindrances  obstruct  thy  way, 

Thy  magnanimity  display, 

And  let  thy  strength  be  seen ; 

But  oh  ! if  Fortune  fill  thy  sail 
With  more  than  a propitious  gale, 

Take  half  thy  canvas  in. 

William  Cowper 
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CARMEN  XI 


VID  bellicosus  Cantaber  et 
Scythes 

Hirpine  Quincti,  cogitet  Ha- 
dria 

divisus  obiecto,  remittas 
quaerere  nec  trepides  in  usum 

poscentis  aevi  pauca.  Fugit  retro 
levis  iuventas  et  decor,  arida 
pellente  lascivos  amores 

canitie  facilemque  somnum. 
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ODE  XI 

E not  anxious.  Friend,  to  know 
What  our  fierce  Cantabrian 
Foe, 

What  intends  the  Scythian’s 
Pride, 

Far  from  us  whom  Seas  divide. 

I tremble  not  with  vain  Desires, 

Few  the  Things  which  Life  requires. 

Youth  with  rapid  Swiftness  flies. 

Beauty’s  lustre  quickly  dies. 

Withered  age  drives  far  away 
Gentle  Sleep  and  amorous  Play. 
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Non  semper  idem  floribus  est  honor 
vernis,  neque  uno  luna  rubens  nitet 
voltu.  Quid  aeternis  minorem 
consiliis  animum  fatigas  ? 

Cur  non  sub  alta  vel  platano  vel  hac 
pinu  iacentes  sic  temere  et  rosa 
canos  odorati  capillos, 

dum  licet,  Assyriaque  nardo 

potamus  uncti  ? Dissipat  Euhius 
curas  edacis.  Quis  puer  ocius 
restinguet  ardentis  Falerni 
pocula  praetereunte  lympha  ? 

Quis  devium  scortum  eliciet  domo 
Lyden  ? Eburna  die  age  cum  lyra 
maturet,  in  comptum  Lacaenae 
more  comam  religata  nodum. 
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When  in  vernal  Bloom  they  glow. 
Flowers  their  gayest  Honours  show. 
Nor  the  Moon  with  equal  Grace 
Always  lifts  her  ruddy  Face. 

Thus  while  Nature’s  Works  decay. 

Busy  Mortal,  prithee  say. 

Why  do  you  fatigue  the  Mind 
Not  for  endless  schemes  design’d  ? 

Thus  beneath  this  lofty  Shade, 

Thus  in  careless  Freedom  laid, 

While  Assyrian  Essence  sheds 
Liquid  Fragrance  on  our  Heads, 

While  we  lie  with  Roses  crown’d. 

Let  the  cheerful  Bowl  go  round  : 

Bacchus  can  our  Cares  controul. 

Cares  that  prey  upon  the  Soul. 

Who  shall  from  the  passing  Stream 
Quench  our  Wine’s  Falernian  Flame? 
Who  the  vagrant  Wanton  bring, 
Mistress  of  the  Lyric  String, 

With  her  flowing  Tresses  tied 
Loosely,  like  a Spartan  Bride? 

Philip  Francis 
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CARMEN  XII 

OLIS  longa  ferae  bella  Numan- 
tiae 

nec  durum  Hannibalem  nec 
Siculum  mare 

Poeno  purpureum  sanguine 
mollibus 

aptari  citharae  modis, 

nec  saevos  Lapithas  et  nimium  mero 
Hylaeum  domitosque  Herculea  manu 
Telluris  iuvenes,  unde  periculum 
fulgens  contremuit  domus 
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ODE  XII 


IRE  Hannibal,  the  Roman 
dread, 

Numantian  wars,  which 
raged  so  long, 

And  seas  with  Punic  slaughter 
red, 

Suit  not  the  softer  lyric  song ; 

Nor  savage  centaurs,  mad  with  wine  ; 

Nor  earth’s  enormous  rebel  brood. 

Who  shook  with  fear  the  powers  divine. 

Till  by  Alcides’  arms  subdued. 
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Saturni  veteris  ; tuque  pedestribus 
dices  historiis  proelia  Caesaris, 
Maecenas,  melius  ductaque  per  vias 
regum  colla  minacium. 

Me  dulcis  dominae  Musa  Licymniae 
cantus,  me  voluit  dicere  lucidum 
fulgentis  oculos,  et  bene  mutuis 
fidum  pectus  amoribus  ; 

quam  nec  ferre  pedem  dedecuit  choris 
nec  certare  ioco  nec  dare  bracchia 
ludentem  nitidis  virginibus  sacro 
Dianae  Celebris  die. 

Num  tu  quae  tenuit  dives  Achaemenes 
aut  pinguis  Phrygiae  Mygdonias  opes 
permutare  velis  crine  Licymniae, 
plenas  aut  Arabum  domos, 

cum  flagrantia  detorquet  ad  oscula 
cervicem,  aut  facili  saevitia  negat 
quae  poscente  magis  gaudeat  eripi, 
interdum  rapere  occupet  ? 
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Better,  Maecenas,  thou  in  prose 
Shalt  Caesar’s  glorious  battles  tell ; 

With  what  bold  heat  the  victor  glows. 
What  captive  kings  his  triumphs  swell. 

Thy  mistress  all  my  muse  employs ; 
Licinia’s  voice,  her  sprightly  turns. 

The  fire  that  sparkles  in  her  eyes. 

And  in  her  faithful  bosom  burns. 

When  she  adorns  Diana’s  day. 

And  all  the  beauteous  choirs  advance, 

With  sweetest  airs,  divinely  gay. 

She  shines,  distinguish’d  in  the  dance  ! 

Not  all  Arabia’s  spicy  fields 

Can  with  Licinia’s  breath  compare ; 

Nor  India’s  self  a treasure  yields. 

To  purchase  one  bright  flowing  hair  : 

When  she  with  bending  neck  complies 
To  meet  the  lover’s  eager  kiss. 

With  gentle  cruelty  denies, 

Or  snatches  first  the  fragrant  bliss. 

Sir  J.  Gilbert 
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CARMEN  XIII 

LLE  et  nefasto  te  posuit  die, 
quicumque  primum,  et  sacri- 
lega  manu 

produxit,  arbos,  in  nepotum 
perniciem  opprobriumque 

pagi; 

ilium  et  parentis  crediderim  sui 
fregisse  cervicem  et  penetralia 
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ODE  XIII 


iHAME  of  Mother  soyle ! ill- 
nurtured  tree ! 

Sett,  to  the  Mischief  of  pos- 
teritie ! 

That  hand  (what  e’er  it  were) 
that  was  thy  nurse. 

Was  sacrilegious,  sure,  or  something  worse. 

Black,  as  the  day  was  dismall,  in  whose 
sight 

Thy  rising  top  first  stained  the  bashful 
light. 

That  man  — I thinke  — wrested  the  feeble 
life 

From  his  old  father ; that  man’s  barbarous 
knife 
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sparsisse  nocturno  cruore 

hospitis  ; ille  venena  Colcha 

et  quicquid  usquam  concipitur  nefas 
tractavit,  agro  qui  statuit  meo 
te  triste  lignum,  te  caducum 
in  domini  caput  immerentis. 

Quid  quisque  vitet,  numquam  homini  satis 
cautum  est  in  horas.  Navita  Bosporum 
Poenus  perhorrescit  neque  ultra 
caeca  timet  aliunde  fata ; 
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Conspir’d  with  darkness  ’gainst  the  stranger’s 
throate ; 

(Whereof  the  blushing  walls  took  bloody 
note.) 

Huge,  high-floune  poysons,  even  of  Colchis’ 
breed. 

And  what  soe’er  wild  sinnes  black  thoughts 
do  feed, 

His  hands  have  paddled  in ; his  hands,  that 
found 

Thy  traitorous  root  a dwelling  in  my 
ground. 

Perfidious  totterer  ! longing  for  the  Staines 
' Of  thy  kind  master’s  well-deserving  braines. 

Man’s  daintiest  care  and  caution  cannot 
spy 

The  subtile  point  of  his  coy  destiny, 

Which  way  it  threats.  With  feare  the  mer- 
chant’s mind, 

Is  ploughed  as  deepe,  as  is  the  sea  with 
wind, 

Rowsed  in  an  angry  tempest.  Oh  ! the  sea  ! 

Oh  ! that ’s  his  feare  ; there  flotes  his  des- 
tiny : 

While  from  another,  unseene,  corner  blows 

The  storme  of  fate  to  which  his  life  he 
owes ! 
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miles  sagittas  et  celerem  fugam 
Parthi,  catenas  Parthus  et  Italum 
robur  : sed  improvisa  leti 
vis  rapuit  rapietque  gentis. 

Quam  paene  furvae  regna  Proserpinae 
et  iudicantem  vidimus  Aeacum 
sedesque  discriptas  piorum  et 
Aeoliis  fidibus  querentem 

Sappho  puellis  de  popularibus, 
et  te  sonantem  plenius  aureo, 

Alcaee,  plectro  dura  navis, 
dura  fugae  mala,  dura  belli. 
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By  Parthian’s  bow  the  Soldier  looks  to  die, 
(Whose  hands  are  fighting  while  their  feete 
do  flie.) 

The  Parthian  starts  at  Rome’s  imperial  name. 
Fledg’d  with  her  eagle’s  wing ; the  very 
shame 

Of  his  captivity  rings  in  his  eares. 

Thus,  O,  thus  fondly  do  we  pitch  our  feares 

Farre  distant  from  our  fates,  our  fates  that 
mocke 

Our  giddy  feares  with  an  unlook’d  for  shock. 

A little  more,  and  I had  surely  seene. 

Thy  greisly  majesty,  Hell’s  blackest  Queene; 

And  Eacus  on  his  tribunal!,  too. 

Sifting  the  Soules  of  guilt ; and  you,  oh  ! you, 

You  ever  blushing  meads,  where  doe  the 
blest 

Farre  from  dark  horror’s  home  appeale  to 
rest ; 

There  amorous  Sappho  plaines  upon  her  lute 
Her  love’s  cross  fortune,  that  the  sad  dispute 

Runnes  murmuring  on  the  Strings.  Alcasus 
there. 

In  high  built  numbers  wakes  his  golden 
lyre. 

To  tell  the  world,  how  hard  the  matter  went. 
How  hard  by  Sea,  by  warre,  by  banishment. 
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Vtrumque  sacro  digna  silentio 
mirantur  umbrae  dicere ; sed  magis 
pugnas  et  exactos  tyrannos 

densum  umeris  bibit  aure  volgus. 

Quid  mirum,  ubi  illis  carminibus  stupens 
demittit  atras  belua  centiceps 
auris  et  intorti  capillis 

Eumenidum  recreantur  angues  ? 

Quin  et  Prometheus  et  Pelopis  parens 
dulci  laborem  decipitur  sono, 
nec  curat  Orion  leones 
aut  timidos  agitare  lyncas. 
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There  these  brave  soules  seale  to  each  worl- 
dling care 

Such  words,  soe  precious,  as  they  may  not 
heare 

Without  religious  Silence  ; above  all, 

Warre’s  rattling  tumults  or  some  tyrant's 
fall. 

The  thronging  clotted  multitude  doth  feast : 
What  wonder  ? When  the  hundred-headed 
beast 

Hangs  his  black  lugges,  stroakt  with  those 
heavenly  lines ; 

The  Furies’  curled  snakes  meet  in  gentle 
twines, 

And  stretch  their  cold  limbs  in  a pleasing  fire. 
Prometheus’ self,  and  Pelops’  sterved  sire 

Are  cheated  of  their  paines ; Orion  thinkes 
Of  liens  now  no  more,  or  spotted  lynx. 

R.  Crashaw 
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CARMEN  XIV 


HEV  fugaces,  Postume,  Pos- 
tume, 

labuntur  anni,  nec  pietas  mo- 
ram 

rugis  et  instanti  senectae 
adferet  indomitaeque  morti ; 

non  si  trecenis  quotquot  eunt  dies, 
amice,  places  inlacrimabilem 
Plutona  tauris,  qui  ter  amplum 
Geryonen  Tityonque  tristi 


ODE  XIV 


POSTUMUS, 
my  Postumus, 
the  years  are 
gliding  past. 
And  piety  will 
never  check  the  wrinkles 
coming  fast. 

The  ravages  of  time  old  age’s 
swift  advance  has  made. 

And  death,  which  unimpeded 
comes  to  bear  us  to  the  shade. 

Old  friend,  although  the  tear- 
less Pluto  you  may  strive  to 
please. 

And  seek  each  year  with  thrice 
one  hundred  bullocks  to 
appease. 

Who  keeps  the  thrice-huge 
Geryon  and  Tityus  his 
slaves. 

Imprisoned  fast  forevermore 
with  cold  and  sombre  waves. 


compescit  unda,  scilicet  omnibus, 
quicumque  terrae  munere  vescimur, 
enaviganda,  sive  reges 

sive  inopes  erimus  coloni. 

Frustra  cruento  Marte  carebimus 
fractisque  rauci  fluctibus  Hadriae, 
frustra  per  autumnos  nocentem 
corporibus  metuemus  Austrum. 

Visendus  ater  flumine  languido 
Cocytos  errans  et  Danai  genus 
infame  damnatusque  longi 
Sisyphus  Aeolides  laboris. 
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Whether  perchance  we  may  be  kings  and 
live  in  royal  hall. 

Yet  must  that  flood  so  terrible  be  sailed  by 
mortals  all. 

Or  lowly  peasants  struggling  long  with  pov- 
erty and  dearth. 

Still  must  we  cross  who  live  upon  the  favours 
of  the  earth. 

And  all  in  vain  from  bloody  war  and  contest 
we  are  free, 

And  from  the  waves  that  hoarsely  break  upon 
the  Adrian  Sea ; 

For  our  frail  bodies  all  in  vain  our  helpless 
terror  grows 

In  gloomy  autumn  seasons,  when  the  baneful 
south  wind  blows. 

Alas ! the  black  Cocytus,  wandering  to  the 
world  below. 

That  languid  river  to  behold  we  of  this  earth 
must  go; 

To  see  the  grim  Danaides,  that  miserable 
race, 

And  Sisyphus  of  Aeolus,  condemned  to  endless 
chase. 
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Linquenda  tellus  et  domus  et  placens 
uxor,  neque  harum  quas  colis  arborum 
te  praeter  invisas  cupressos 

ulla  brevem  dominum  sequetur. 

Absumet  heres  Caecuba  dignior 
servata  centum  clavibus  et  mero 
tinguet  pavimentum  superbo, 
pontificum  potiore  cenis. 
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Behind  you  must  you  leave  your  home  and 
land  and  wife  so  dear. 

And  of  the  trees,  except  the  hated  cypresses, 
you  rear. 

And  which  around  the  funeral  piles  as  signs 
of  mourning  grow. 

Not  one  will  follow  you,  their  short-lived 
master,  there  below. 

Your  worthier  heir,  the  precious  Caecuban  shall 
drink  galore, 

Now  with  a hundred  keys  preserved  and 
guarded  in  your  store. 

And  stain  the  pavements,  pouring  out  in  waste 
the  nectar  proud, 

Better  than  that  with  which  the  pontiffs* 
feasts  have  been  endowed. 

Roswell  Field 
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CARMEN  XV 


AM  pauca  aratro  iugera  regiae 
moles  relinquent ; undique  latius 
extenta  visentur  Lucrino 
stagna  lacu,  platanusque 
caelebs 
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ODE  XV 

LEAMING  on  Baiae’s  golden 
shore, 

Yon  marble  domes  their  sunny 
wings  expand, 

And  glittering  villas  crown 
the  yellow  strand  ; 

But,  ah  ! its  wealthy  harvests  wave  no  more. 
The  faithful  ploughshare  quits  the  encum- 
ber’d land. 
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evincet  ulmos ; turn  violaria  et 
myrtus  et  omnis  copia  narium 
spargent  olivetis  odorem 
fertilibus  domino  priori ; 

turn  spissa  ramis  laurea  fervidos 
excludet  ictus.  Non  ita  Romuli 
praescriptum  et  intonsi  Catonis 
auspiciis  veterumque  norma. 

Privatus  illis  census  erat  brevis, 
commune  magnum  ; nulla  decempedis 
metata  privatis  opacam 

porticus  excipiebat  Arcton, 
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Mark  yon  broad  lakes  their  glittering  bosoms 
spread. 

Wide,  as  the  Lucrine  wave,  their  waters’ 
sheen, 

And  lo ! the  solitary  plane  is  seen. 
Spreading  its  broad  and  fruitless  boughs  of 
green. 

Where  erst  above  the  maple’s  social  head. 

Laden  with  grapes,  the  tendrils  wont  to  twine  ; 
And  thou,  thy  purple  clusters  shed. 

Oh  ! Italy’s  beloved  vine  ! 

How  rich  the  balm  Favonius  breathes 

From  banks  with  rose  and  spicy  myrtle 
set! 

How  fair  his  fragrant  blossoms  wreathes 
Of  the  dark-eyed  violet ! 

But,  ah  ! the  sons  of  joy  forget, 

(Who  the  fierce  splendours  of  the  summer 
sky. 

In  the  green  depth  of  laurel  groves  defy,) 
How  autumn’s  ripening  hand  was  wont  to 
pour 

The  orchard  fruits  from  every  golden  tree, 

And  o’er  the  ruddy  fallows  smiled  to  see 
The  olive  drop  its  fat  and  mellow  shower ; 
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nec  fortuitum  spernere  caespitem 
leges  sinebant,  oppida  publico 
sumptu  iubentes  et  deorum 
templa  novo  decorare  saxo. 


How  stern  old  Cato’s  shaggy  brows  would 
bend  ; 

How  darkly  glare  our  founder’s  angry  look; 
For  ill  could  they,  the  conscript  fathers, 
brook 

To  see  yon  marble  porticoes  extend. 

Wooing  the  north  his  breezy  shades  to  lend 
From  many  a mountain  nook. 

The  green  turf  was  their  humble  bed. 

Their  costliest  canopy  the  wild-wood  tree; 
While  its  rich  breast  the  marble  quarry  spread, 
And  high  the  temple  rear’d  its  stately  head 
In  honour  of  the  deity. 

J.  Mitford 
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CARMEN  XVI 


TIVM  divos  rogat  in  patenti 
prensus  Aegaeo,  simul  atra 
nubes 

condidit  lunam  neque  certa 
fulgent 
sidera  nautis  ; 


otium  bello  furiosa  Thrace, 
otium  Medi  pharetra  decori, 

Grosphe,  non  gemmis  neque  purpura  ve- 
nale  neque  auro. 
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ODE  XVI 

OR  ease  the  harass’d  seaman 
prays. 

When  equinoctial  tempests  raise 
The  Cape’s  surrounding 
wave ; 

When  hanging  o’er  the  reef  he  hears 
The  cracking  mast,  and  sees  or  fears 
Beneath  his  wat’ry  grave. 

For  ease  the  slow  Mahratta  spoils. 

And  hardier  Sikh  erratic  toils. 

While  both  their  ease  forego  ; 

For  ease,  which  neither  gold  can  buy, 

Nor  robes,  nor  gems,  which  oft  belie 
The  cover’d  heart,  bestow. 
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Non  enim  gazae  neque  consularis 
submovet  lictor  miseros  tumultus 
mentis,  et  curas  laqueata  circum 
tecta  volantis. 

Vivitur  parvo  bene  cui  paternum 
splendet  in  mensa  tenui  salinum, 
nec  levis  somnos  timor  aut  cupido 
sordidus  aufert. 

Quid  brevi  fortes  iaculamur  aevo 
multa  ? Quid  terras  alio  calentis 
sole  mutamus  ? Patriae  quis  exsul 
se  quoque  fugit  ? 
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For  neither  gold  nor  gems  combined, 

Can  heal  the  foul  or  suffering  mind. 

Lo  ! where  their  owner  lies. 

Perch’d  on  his  couch,  distemper  breathes ; 
And  care,  like  smoke,  in  turbid  wreaths, 
Round  the  gay  ceiling  flies. 

He  who  enjoys  nor  covets  more 
Than  lands  his  father  held  before, 

Is  of  true  bliss  possess’d  : 

Let  but  his  mind  unfetter’d  tread, 

Far  as  the  paths  of  knowledge  lead, 

He ’s  wise,  as  well  as  bless’d. 

No  fears  his  peace  of  mind  annoy, 

Lest  printed  lies  his  fame  destroy, 

Which  labour’d  years  have  won ; 

Nor  pack’d  committees  break  his  rest, 

Nor  avarice  sends  him  forth  in  quest 
Of  climes  beneath  the  sun. 

Short  is  our  span ; then  why  engage 
In  schemes  for  which  man’s  transient  age 
Was  ne’er  by  fate  design’d  ? 

Why  slight  the  gifts  of  nature’s  hand  ? 
What  wanderer  from  his  native  land 
E’er  left  himself  behind  ? 
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Scandit  aeratas  vitiosa  navis 
Cura  nec  turmas  equitum  relinquit, 
ocior  cervis  et  agente  nimbos 
ocior  Euro. 

Laetus  in  praesens  animus  quod  ultra  est 
oderit  curare,  et  amara  lento 
temperet  risu : nihil  est  ab  omni 
parte  beatum. 

Abstulit  clarum  cita  mors  Achillem, 
longa  Tithonum  minuit  senectus, 
et  mihi  forsan  tibi  quod  negarit 
porriget  hora. 
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The  restless  thought,  and  wayward  will, 
And  discontent,  attend  him  still. 

Nor  quit  him  while  he  lives : 

At  sea,  care  follows  in  the  wind  ; 

On  land,  it  mounts  the  pad  behind. 

Or  with  the  post-boy  drives. 

He  who  would  happy  live  to-day, 

Must  laugh  the  present  ills  away. 

Nor  think  of  woes  to  come ; 

For  come  they  will,  or  soon  or  late  ; 
Since  mix’d  at  least  is  man’s  estate. 

By  Heaven’s  eternal  doom. 

To  ripen’d  age  Clive  lived  renown’d, 
With  lacs  enrich’d,  with  honours  crown 
His  valour’s  well-earn’d  meed. 

Too  long,  alas ! he  lived,  to  hate 
His  envied  lot ; and  died  too  late, 

From  life’s  oppression  freed. 

An  early  death  was  Elliott’s  doom : 

I saw  his  opening  virtues  bloom. 

And  manly  sense  unfold, 

Too  soon  to  fade ! I bade  the  stone 
Record  his  name  ’mid  hordes  unknown, 
Unknowing  what  it  told. 
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Te  greges  centum  Siculaeque  circum 
mugiunt  vaccae,  tibi  tollit  hinnitum 
apta  quadrigis  equa,  te  bis  Afro 
murice  tinctae 

vestiunt  lanae  : mihi  parva  rura  et 
spiritum  Graiae  tenuem  Camenae 
Parca  non  mendax  dedit  et  malignum 
spernere  volgus. 
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To  thee  perhaps  the  fates  may  give 
(I  wish  they  may  in  health  to  live) 

Herds,  flocks,  and  fruitful  fields  ; 

Thy  vacant  hours  in  mirth  to  shine : 

With  these,  the  muse,  already  thine. 

Her  present  bounties  yields. 

For  me,  O Shore  ! I only  claim 
To  merit,  not  to  seek  for  fame ; 

The  good  and  just  to  please: 

A state  above  the  fear  of  want ; 

Domestic  love,  Heaven’s  choicest  grant. 
Health,  leisure,  peace,  and  ease. 

Warren  Hastings 
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CARMEN  XVII 

me  querelis  exanimas  tuis  ? 
sc  dis  amicum  est  nec  mihi 
te  prius 

obire,  Maecenas,  mearum 
grande  decus  columenque 
rerum. 

A ! te  meae  si  partem  animae  rapit 
maturior  vis,  quid  moror  altera, 
nec  carus  aeque  nec  superstes 
integer  ? Ille  dies  utramque 

ducet  ruinam.  Non  ego  perfidum 
dixi  sacramentum  : ibimus,  ibimus, 
utcumque  praecedes,  supremum 
carpere  iter  comites  parati. 
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mine, 


That  thou  shouldst  be  the  first  to  die. 

Alas,  if  death  should  snatch  away 
Thee,  that  art  portion  of  my  soul. 
Why  should  the  other  remnant  stay, 
Dear  to  itself  no  more,  or  whole  ? 

That  day  shall  ruin  bring  to  both : 

I will  not  stay  if  thou  depart : 

We  — will  I swear  a sacred  oath  — 
Together  on  Death’s  journey  start. 
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Me  nec  Chimaerae  spiritus  igneae 
nec,  si  resurgat,  centimanus  Gyas 
divellet  umquam  ; sic  potenti 
Iustitiae  placitumque  Parcis. 

Seu  Libra  seu  me  Scorpios  adspicit 
formidulosus,  pars  violentior 
natalis  horae,  seu  tyrannus 

Hesperiae  Capricornus  undae, 

utrumque  nostrum  incredibili  modo 
consentit  astrum  : te  Iovis  impio 
tutela  Saturno  refulgens 
eripuit  volucrisque  fati 

tardavit  alas,  cum  populus  frequens 
laetum  theatris  ter  crepuit  sonum ; 
me  truncus  inlapsus  cerebro 
sustulerat,  nisi  Faunus  ictum 

dextra  levasset,  Mercurialium 
custos  virorum.  Reddere  victimas 
aedemque  votivam  memento ; 
nos  humilem  feriemus  agnam. 
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Although  Chimasra  should  oppose 
Our  path,  thy  side  I will  not  quit. 
Though  hundred-handed  Gyges  rose ; 

So  Justice  and  the  Fates  permit. 

Whatever  Star,  when  I was  born, 

Its  impulse  to  my  being  gave. 

The  Scorpion,  Scales,  or  Capricorn, 

The  tyrant  of  the  western  wave. 

Whatever  Star  it  is,  I say, 

My  destiny  that  regulates. 

In  some  surprising  wondrous  way 
Has  made  identical  our  fates. 

Of  Jove  the  guardianship  benign 

Snatched  thee,  delaying  Fate’s  swift  flight. 
From  Saturn’s  influence  malign, 

To  all  the  people’s  great  delight. 

I also,  but  for  Faunus  who 
Aided  me,  poet  as  I am. 

Had  died.  Give  thou  the  offering  due ; 

And  I will  slay  my  humble  lamb. 

Yardley 
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CARMEN  XVIII 


ON  ebur  neque  aureum 

mea  renidet  in  domo  lacu- 
nar, 

non  trabes  Hymettiae 

premunt  columnas  ultima 
recisas 

Africa,  neque  Attali 

ignotus  heres  regiam  occupavi, 
nec  Laconicas  mihi 

trahunt  honestae  purpuras  clientae ; 
at  fides  et  ingeni 

benigna  vena  est,  pauperemque  dives 
me  petit : nihil  supra 

deos  lacesso  nec  potentem  amicum 
largiora  flagito, 

satis  beatus  unicis  Sabinis. 
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THE  MISER 


The  husband,  wife,  and  sordid  brood, 
With  ancient  household  gods  that  stood 
In  quiet  peace,  must  be  expelled. 

The  wife  her  husband’s  sorrow  shares. 

And  on  her  breast  her  squalid  infant  bears. 


Etching  by  James  Fagan 
From  an  original  drawing 
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ODE  XVIII 

O gilded  roofe,  nor  Ivorie  Fret, 
For  splendour  in  my  house  is 
set ; 

Nor  are  beames  from  Hymettia 
sought. 

To  lie  athwarte  rich  columnes,  brought 
From  Affrick ; nor  I,  heire  unknown, 

Make  Attalus  his  wealthe  mine  owne. 

No  honest  tenants’  wives,  you  see, 

Laconian  Purples  weave  for  mee ; 

A loyall  hearte  and  ready  vaine 
Of  wit  I have,  which  doth  constraine 
Rome’s  richest  men  to  seeke  the  love 
Of  me,  though  poore  ; nor  Gods  above 
Doe  I invoke  for  larger  store  ; 

Nor  of  Maecenas  ask  I more. 

To  me  my  single  Sabine  Field, 

Sufficient  happinesse  doth  yeeld. 
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Truditur  dies  die 

novaeque  pergunt  interire  lunae : 
tu  secanda  marmora 

locas  sub  ipsum  funus,  et  sepulcri 
immemor  struis  domos, 

marisque  Bais  obstrepentis  urges 
submovere  litora, 

parum  locuples  continente  ripa. 

Quid  quod  usque  proximos 
revellis  agri  terminos  et  ultra 
limites  clientium 

salis  avarus?  Pellitur  paternos 
in  sinu  ferens  deos 

et  uxor  et  vir  sordidosque  natos. 

Nulla  certior  tamen 

rapacis  Orci  fine  destinata 
aula  divitem  manet 

erum.  Quid  ultra  tendis  ? Aequa  tellus 
pauperi  recluditur 

regumque  pueris,  nec  satelles  Orci 
callidum  Promethea 

revexit  auro  captus.  Hie  superbum 
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One  day  thrusts  on  another  fast, 

And  new  Moones  to  the  wane  do  hast. 

When  death  (perhaps)  is  neere  at  hand. 

Thou  fairest  Marbles  dost  command 
Be  cut  for  use,  yet  dost  neglect 
Thy  Grave,  and  houses  still  erect : 

Nay  would’st  abridge  the  vast  sea’s  shore, 
Which  loudly  doth  at  Baiae  rore : 

Enriched  little,  lesse  content. 

With  limits  of  the  Continent. 

Why  often  pull’st  thou  up  the  bounds, 

T’  enlarge  the  Circuit  of  thy  grounds, 
Encroaching  farre  from  confines  knowne. 

To  make  the  neighbouring  fielde  thine 
own  ? 

The  Husband,  wife  and  sordid  brood. 

With  ancient  Household  Gods  that  stood 
In  quiet  peace,  must  be  expell’d : 

Yet  is  not  any  mansion  held 
For  the  rich  Land-lord  so  assur’d 
As  deep  in  hell  to  be  immur’d. 

Then  whither  doe  you  further  tend  ? 

Th’  indiff’rent  Earth,  an  equall  friend, 

As  willingly  opens  her  wombe, 

For  beggar’s  grave,  as  Prince’s  Tombe. 

Gold  could  of  Charon  not  obtaine. 

To  bear  Prometheus  back  againe. 
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Tantalum  atque  Tan  tali 

genus  coercet,  hie  levare  functum 
pauperem  laboribus 

vocatus  atque  non  vocatus  audit. 
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Proud  Tantalus  and  all  his  stock 
Death  with  the  bands  of  Fate  doth  lock  : 
And  call'd,  or  not  call'd,  ready  stands 
To  free  the  poore  from  painfull  bands. 

Sir  Thomas  Hawkins 
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CARMEN  XIX 


lACCHVM  in  remotis  carmina 
rupibus 

vidi  docentem  (credite  pos- 
teri) 

Nymphasque  discentis  et 
auris 

capripedum  Satyrorum  acutas. 


Euhoe,  recenti  mens  trepidat  metu 
plenoque  Bacchi  pectore  turbidum 
laetatur ; euhoe,  parce  Liber, 
parce  gravi  metuende  thyrso ! 
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ODE  XIX 

AR  amid  rugged  rocks  as  Bac- 
chus sung 

(Posterity  believe  it !)  ranged 
around 

I saw  the  Nymphs  and  Satyrs 
as  they  hung 
In  listening  rapture  on  the  thrilling  sound ! 
Hurra,  hip,  hip,  hurra  ! My  spirits  bound 
With  the  full  tide  of  pleasure’s  wild  career 
That  o’erinforms  my  soul  — thou  God  re- 
nown’d 

For  the  wreath’d  madness  of  thy  dreadful 
spear, 

Spare  me  — hurra  — I rave  — I tremble  with 
strange  fear. 
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Fas  pervicacis  est  mihi  Thyiadas 
vinique  fontem  lactis  et  uberes 
cantare  rivos  atque  truncis 
lapsa  cavis  iterare  mella  ; 

fas  et  beatae  coniugis  additum 
stellis  honorem  tectaque  Penthei 
disiecta  non  leni  ruina 

Thracis  et  exitium  Lycurgi. 

Tu  flectis  amnis,  tu  mare  barbarum, 
tu  separatis  uvidus  in  iugis 
nodo  coerces  viperino 

Bistonidum  sine  fraude  crinis. 

Tu,  cum  parentis  regna  per  arduum 
cohors  Gigantum  scanderet  impia, 
Rhoetum  retorsisti  leonis 
unguibus  horribilique  mala. 
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Thine  ever-raging  maids  ’t  is  mine  to  chant. 
The  purple  fountain  and  the  milky  stream. 
And  teach  the  echoing  numbers  to  descant 
On  trees  whose  caves  with  honey’d  treasures 
teem ; 

And  the  new  lustre  thou  hast  taught  to  gleam 
From  starry  orbs,  whose  glowing  constella- 
tion 

Crowns  the  blest  Ariadne,  swells  my  theme ; 
And  the  dark  fate  that  smote  the  royal  Thra- 
cian, 

And  Pentheus’  ruined  halls,  a direful  desola- 
tion. 

Ocean  and  river,  Ind’s  barbaric  waters. 

Thou  rulest.  On  the  lonely  heights  where 
bathed 

In  rosy  bliss,  behold  the  mystic  daughters 
Gathering  the  fearful  tresses  thou  hast  wreathed 
With  knotting  snakes,  and  bearing  all  unscath’d 
In  writhing  terrors.  With  a lion  form 
Thy  fang  hath  smote  Earth’s  monster-sons, 
who  breathed 

Defiance  to  high  Heaven,  and  mid  the  storm 
Hurl’d  their  gigantic  chief  back  on  the  rebel 
swarm. 
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quamquam  choreis  aptior  et  iocis 
ludoque  dictus  non  sat  idoneus 
pugnae  ferebaris  ; sed  idem 
pads  eras  mediusque  belli. 

Te  vidit  insons  Cerberus  aureo 
cornu  decorum,  leniter  atterens 
caudam,  et  recedentis  trilingui 
ore  pedes  tetigitque  crura. 
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To  war’s  rude  scenes  unused,  thy  gentle  form 

Haunted  the  mazy  dance  and  sportive  glee ; 

Yet  ’mid  the  battle’s  deadliest  strife  the  same, 

In  peace  or  war  an  equal  deity. 

Graced  with  thy  golden  horn,  far-glittering, 
see 

Hell’s  three-tongued  monster  crouched  before 
its  ray  — 

The  fawning  guardian  of  mortality, 

Slow  shook  his  cumbrous  tail,  nor  dared  to 
stay 

Thy  steps,  but  licked  the  feet  that  sought  the 
realm  of  day. 

“Bon  Gaultier” 
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CARMEN  XX 

ON  usitata  nec  tenui  ferar 
penna  biformis  per  liquidum 
aethera 

vates,  neque  in  terris  morabor 
longius,  invidiaque  maior 

urbis  relinquam.  Non  ego  pauper um 

sanguis  parentum,  non  ego  quem  vocas, 
dilecte  Maecenas,  obibo, 
nec  Stygia  cohibebor  unda. 

Iam  iam  residunt  cruribus  asperae 
pelles  et  album  mutor  in  alitem 
superne  nascunturque  leves 

per  digitos  umerosque  plumae. 
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ODE  XX 


[ORNE  on  no  weak  or  vulgar 
wing, 

Upward  through  the  air,  two- 
formed,  I ’ll  spring  ; 

No  longer  grovel  here,  but 
soar 

Where  envy  shall  pursue  no  more. 

Not  I,  from  humble  lineage  sprung, 

Not  I,  dear  Patron,  whom  thy  tongue 
Summons  to  fame,  will  fear  to  die, 

Or  bound  by  Styx’s  fetters  lie. 

A rougher  skin  my  legs  assume ; 

My  upper  limbs  the  cygnet’s  plume 
Invests ; my  shoulders,  fingers  feel 
The  feathery  softness  o’er  them  steal. 
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Iam  Daedaleo  ocior  Icaro 
visam  gementis  litora  Bospori 
Syrtisque  Gaetulas  canorus 
ales  Hyperboreosque  campos. 

Me  Colchus  et  qui  dissimulat  metum 
Marsae  cohortis  Dacus  et  ultimi 
noscent  Geloni,  me  peritus 

discet  Hiber  Rhodanique  potor. 

Absint  inani  funere  neniae 
luctusque  turpes  et  querimoniae  ; 
compesce  clamorem  ac  sepulcri 
mitte  supervacuos  honores. 
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Fleeter  than  Icarus  now  I ’ll  haste, 

A tuneful  swan,  to  Libya’s  waste. 

And  heaving  sands,  where  Bospor’s  wave 
Tosses,  or  Arctic  tempests  rave. 

Me  Colchis,  Dacia  me  shall  learn. 

Who  hides  her  fear  of  Marsian  stern ; 

Me  Scythia’s  hordes,  the  well-trained  son 
Of  Spain,  and  he  who  quaffs  the  Rhone. 
From  my  mock  bier  be  far  away 
The  loud  lament,  the  funeral  lay  ; 

And,  tribute  to  my  fancied  doom, 

Far  the  vain  honours  of  the  tomb  ! 


Archdeacon  Wrangham 
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BOOK  II 

Notes  on  the  Literary  History 
of  flie  Odes  of  Horace 


From the  best  Commentators  both 
Ancient  and  Modem 


With 

Selected  Supplemental  Versions 

Printed  for 

THE  BIBLIOPHILE  SOCIETY 
MCMI. 


ODE  I 


TO  ASINIUS  POLLIO 

This  ode  was  written  when  Pollio  was  con- 
sul, in  the  year  of  the  city  713,  and  about  two 
years  after  the  battle  of  Philippi.  Horace  at 
this  time  had  come  from  bearing  arms  against 
Augustus,  in  the  army  of  Brutus,  and  had 
obtained  his  pardon  by  the  intercession  of  Mae- 
cenas ; he  was  yet  sensible  of  how  difficult  it 
was  to  obtain  the  good  graces  of  a prince, 
after  a fault  of  this  nature.  As  a great  many 
of  his  friends  were  in  like  circumstances,  “ a 
history  of  the  civil  wars  could  not  but  revive 
in  their  minds  some  facts  which,  by  the  lateness 
of  their  date,  must  give  them  a good  deal  of 
concern.”  Horace  therefore  advises  Pollio  to 
lay  aside  for  a time  his  design,  and  rather 
exert  himself  for  the  good  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  in  protecting  “ such  as  might  be 
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deemed  criminals  by  the  present  prevailing 
party.” 

Pollio  was  very  much  attached  to  Antony, 
and  it  required  the  greatest  skill  on  Horace’s 
part  to  handle  this  subject  in  such  a manner 
as  not  to  displease  Augustus.  In  commenting 
upon  this  ode,  Professor  Smith  observes : 
“ Pollio  had  been  a friend  and  correspondent 
of  Cicero,  had  fought  under  Caesar  at  Phar- 
salus,  and  had  subsequently  held  important 
commands,  first  under  the  Dictator  and  then 
under  Antony.  He  was  governor  of  Trans- 
padane  Gaul  in  b.  c.  43—41,  and  consul,  b.  c. 
40.  The  next  year  he  won  a triumph  over 
the  Parthini,  a Dalmatian  tribe.  With  these 
laurels  he  withdrew  from  politics,  and  his 
public  life  thenceforth  was  confined  to  the 
senate  and  the  courts,  in  which  he  was  ac- 
counted one  of  the  foremost  orators  of  the 
day.  He  declined  to  accompany  Octavian  to 
Actium,  pleading  his  friendship  for  Antony. 
By  his  great  ability  and  energy  and  a courage 
of  opinion  that  was  tempered  with  excellent 
discretion,  he  maintained  a position  of  inde- 
pendence which  Augustus  found  it  prudent  to 
respect.” 

The  version  facing  the  text  is  by  Sir  Theo- 
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dore  Martin,  who  declared  that  his  object  in 
Horatian  translations  was  to  convey  to  the 
mind  of  an  English  reader  the  impression 
which  the  originals  produced  upon  his  own. 

The  first  twenty  lines  of  Lord  Ravensworth’s 
version  are  here  given  : — 

The  civil  conflicts  from  Metellus’  time  ; 

The  cause  of  war,  its  conduct,  and  its  crime; 

The  sport  of  Fortune,  and  the  ill  that  springs 
From  the  false  friendship  of  intriguing  kings; 
And  arms  yet  red  with  unatoned  gore,  — 

(A  task  of  perilous  chance)  you  ponder  o’er, 

And  walk  on  fires  that  smoulder  ’neath  a crust 
Of  cinders  hardly  cool,  and  treacherous  dust. 

Yet  for  a while  your  varied  labour  close, 

And  give  the  Tragic  Muse  a brief  repose; 
Conclude  the  historian’s  office  first,  and  then, 

Oh,  Pollio  ! seek  the  theatre  again. 

Thou  to  the  trembling  culprit  justly  dear, 

Whose  voice  deliberating  Senates  hear ; 

To  whom  of  late  Dalmatian  triumphs  spread 
Unfading  laurels  round  your  honoured  head. 

Lo ! as  we  read  our  ears  now  seem  to  thrill 
With  clanging  trumpets,  or  with  bugles  shrill ; 
And  now  the  flashing  armour  checks  the  course 
Of  charging  chivalry  and  panting  horse, 

Macaulay,  in  Chapter  VI  of  his  “ History 
of  England,”  quotes  lines  7,  8,  “setting  his 
feet  ‘ on  the  thin  crust  of  ashes  beneath  which 
the  lava  is  still  glowing.’  ” The  vivid  pic- 
ture portrayed  in  lines  19,  20,  of  the  text 
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reminds  Professor  Shorey  of  Homer’s  xa^K0” 
crrepoinj. 

In  “Sir  Galahad,”  Tennyson  says, — “the 
horse  and  rider  reel ; ” and  in  “The  Charge 
of  the  Light  Brigade,”  — “ while  horse  and 
hero  fell.” 

The  “ Ceae  . . . neniae ” of  line  38  allude 
to  Simonides  of  Ceos,  who  wrote  heroes’  epi- 
taphs, and  of  whom  Swinburne  said  : — 

High  from  his  throne  in  heaven,  Simonides, 
Crown'd  with  mild  aureole  of  perpetual  tears. 
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ODE  II 


TO  CAIUS  SALLUSTIUS  CRISPUS 

Sallust,  to  whom  Horace  addressed  this 
ode,  was  a grand-nephew  of  the  historian  Sal- 
lust, who  adopted  him,  and  an  intimate  friend 
of  Augustus.  Though  possessed  of  great  abil- 
ities, “ he  held  aloof  from  all  public  offices, 
preferring,  like  Maecenas,  the  private  influence 
of  a friend  to  the  titular  distinction  of  a magis- 
tracy.He  died  a.  d.  20.  Horace  had  pre- 
viously attacked  him  in  a satire  written  many 
years  before.  Sallustius  was  in  high  favour 
with  Augustus  at  the  time  this  ode  was  writ- 
ten, and  was  possessed  of  great  riches,  of 
which  our  bard  implies  that  he  made  good 
use.  Horace  tells  his  friend  that  true  empire 
consists  in  the  government  of  our  passions ; 
and  this  dominion  is  of  greater  value  and  im- 
portance than  that  over  kingdoms  and  pro- 
vinces. Not  all  men  are  happy  who  seem  to 
be  so.  Happiness  is  the  sole  reward  of  virtue. 
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Proculeius  was  a Roman  knight  distin- 
guished for  his  wit  and  generosity,  and  above 
all  for  his  strict  attachment  to  his  prince.  He 
never  left  Augustus  during  the  time  he  car- 
ried on  the  war  against  Pompey  and  Antony, 
and,  “ though  he  was  so  very  assiduous  to 
make  his  court,  yet  he  naturally  loved  a quiet 
life,  retired  from  the  hurry  of  business.” 
Augustus,  who  knew  his  character  exactly, 
gave  him  on  many  occasions  marks  of  his  con- 
fidence. He  committed  to  him  the  care  of 
securing  the  person  of  Cleopatra,  after  the 
taking  of  Alexandria. 

John  Taylor’s  version  faces  the  text.  Trans- 
lations of  this  poem  have  been  made  by  Fran- 
cis, Martin,  Lytton,  Cotton,  Bagnall,  Prior, 
and  others.  Gilbert  Wakefield’s  version  fol- 
lows : — 

Yes,  you  deservedly  despise 

The  wealth  that  use  ne’er  taught  to  shine, 
That  rusting  in  the  coffer  lies 
Like  ore  yet  buried  in  the  mine  ; 

For  gold,  my  friend,  no  lustre  knows 

But  what  a wise  well-tempered  use  bestows. 

Thee,  Proculeius  ! distant  days 

Will  bless,  and  make  thy  virtues  known, 
Conspiring  tongues  will  sound  thy  praise, 

A father’s  love  to  brethren  shown. 
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Transcendent  worth  like  thine  will  fly 
On  Fame’s  unflagging  pinions  through  the  sky. 

A monarch  far  more  potent  he 

Who  subject  keeps  his  wayward  soul ; 

Who  lives  from  sordid  avarice  free, 

And  dares  each  fiercer  lust  control, 

Than  he  whose  universal  sway 

Wide  earth’s  extremes,  her  East  and  West,  obey. 

That  sensual,  self-indulgent  wretch 

Whose  skin  the  panting  dropsy  strains, 

Still  must  the  watery  languor  stretch, 

And  only  Temperance  ease  his  veins  ; 

So  growing  wealth  prompts  new  desire, 

And  Fortune’s  breeze  but  fans  the  wasting  fire. 

The  Persian  hails  the  public  voice 

Deck’d  with  the  crown  that  Cyrus  wore  ; 

But  virtue  sanctions  not  the  choice ; 

She  calls  Phraates  blessed  no  more  : 

Can  tyrant  hands,  defiled  with  sin, 

The  fair,  the  spotless  mind  of  virtue  win  ? 

Virtue  their  rule  perverse  shall  own 

Which  bliss  to  wealth  and  grandeur  leaves  ; 

From  virtue  he,  and  he  alone. 

The  wreath  and  diadem  receives, 

Who  dares  the  glittering  heap  pass  by 
With  steadfast  mien  and  unreverted  eye. 
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ODE  III 


TO  QUINTUS  DELLIUS 

The  person  to  whom  this  ode  is  nominally 
addressed  is  generally  supposed  to  be  Quintus 
Dellius,  who,  having  been  a follower  first  of 
Dolabella  and  then  of  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
became  a devoted  adherent  of  Antony,  and 
his  tool  throughout  his  intrigues  with  Cleo- 
patra, till  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Actium, 
when  he  quarreled  with  Cleopatra,  and  joined 
Augustus,  who  received  him  with  favour. 
Messala  called  him  “ desuitor  bellorum  civi- 
lium ,”  the  circus-rider  of  the  civil  wars,  from 
the  way  in  which  he  changed  sides  during 
these  wars  ; desuitor  denominating  a circus-rider 
who  leaps  from  one  horse  to  another. 

Dellius,  as  historian  of  Antony's  Parthian 
campaign,  must  have  been  a member  of  the 
literary  circle  of  the  Court  of  Augustus. 

The  ode  is  a poetical  expression  of  the  Epi- 
curean doctrine,  “ Live  while  you  live,"  the 
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key-note  of  the  whole  being  struck  in  the 
emphatic  moriture , — fourth  line.  Compare 
Eccl.  vi,  7,  8,  “ Truly  the  light  is  sweet,  and  a 
pleasant  thing  it  is  for  the  eyes  to  behold  the 
sun:  but  if  a man  live  many  years,  and  rejoices 
in  them  all ; yet  let  him  remember  the  days 
of  darkness  ; for  they  shall  be  many.  All  that 
cometh  is  vanity/’ 

John  Herman  Merivale’s  translation  of  this 
much-quoted  ode,  printed  with  the  text,  con- 
veys a good  idea  of  its  beauty  and  sentiment. 
Many  readers  have  been  impressed  by  the  pic- 
ture of  the  intertwined  trees  so  beautifully 
portrayed  in  the  third  stanza.  Nowhere  per- 
haps in  the  whole  work  do  translators  find 
greater  difficulty  than  in  the  liquid  cameo  ex- 
pressed in  the  last  two  lines  of  this  stanza. 

Professor  Shorey  renders  it : — 

Why  does  the  huddling  brook  strive  to  bicker  down 
its  winding  ways  ? 

John  Osborne  Sargent  has  it:  — 

Where  the  brook  cuts  the  turf  in  a tortuous  line 

And  flashes  and  frets  in  its  tremulous  flight. 

The  prose  translation  in  the  Davidson  Hor- 
ace gives  it : — 

Where  the  stately  Pines  and  tall  Poplar  seem  to 
take  pleasure  in  forming  a friendly  Shade,  by  inter- 
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weaving  their  Branches,  and  where  a purling  Stream 
hastens  its  course  along  a winding  Channel. 

Sir  Theodore  Martin’s  translation  retains 
much  of  the  native  charm  of  the  original : — 

Let  not  the  frowns  of  fate 
Disquiet  thee,  my  friend. 

Nor,  when  she  smiles  on  thee,  do  thou,  elate 
With  vaunting  thoughts,  ascend 
Beyond  the  limits  of  becoming  mirth. 

For,  Dellius,  thou  must  die,  become  a clod  of  earth  ; 

Whether  thy  days  go  down 
In  gloom  and  dull  regret. 

Or,  shunning  life’s  vain  struggle  for  renown. 

Its  fever  and  its  frets, 

Stretch'd  on  the  grass,  with  old  Falernian  wine, 
Thou  giv’st  the  thoughtless  hours  a rapture  all 
divine. 

Where  the  tall  spreading  pine 
And  white-leaved  poplar  grow. 

And  mingling  their  broad  boughs  in  leafy  twine, 

A grateful  shadow  throw. 

Where  runs  the  wimpling  brook,  in  slum’brous  tune 
Still  murmuring,  as  it  runs,  to  the  hush’d  ear  of 
noon ; 

There  wine,  there  perfumes  bring, 

Bring  garlands  of  the  rose, 

Fair  and  too  short-lived  daughter  of  the  spring, 
While  youth’s  bright  current  flows 
Within  thy  veins, — ere  yet  hath  come  the  hour. 
When  the  dread  sisters  three  shall  clutch  thee  in 
their  power. 
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Thy  woods,  thy  treasured  pride. 

Thy  mansion’s  pleasant  seat, 

Thy  lawns  washed  by  the  Tiber’s  yellow  tide, 

Each  favourite  retreat, 

Thou  must  leave  all,  — all,  and  thine  heir  shall  run 
In  riot  through  the  wealth  thy  years  of  toil  have 
won. 

It  recks  not,  whether  thou 
Be  opulent,  and  trace 

Thy  birth  from  kings,  or  bear  upon  thy  brow 
Stamp  of  a beggar’s  race  ; 

Be  what  thou  wilt,  full  surely  must  thou  fall, 

For  Orcus,  ruthless  king,  swoops  equally  on  all. 

Yes,  all  are  hurrying  fast 

To  the  one  common  bourne  ; 

Sooner  or  later  will  the  lot  at  last 
Drop  from  the  fatal  urn, 

Which  sends  thee  hence  in  the  grim  Stygian  bark, 
To  dwell  forevermore  in  cheerless  realms  and  dark. 

The  thought  of  the  poem  finds  a parallel 
in  the  7th  book  of  the  Anthologia : — 

’Ey  £< ool(TL  Ta  repirva  ra  Ku7t/hSos?  Iv  8’  * kyipovTi 
’Ocrrea  Kal  cnroSiyj,  irapOeve,  KeicropeOa. 

Phyllis,  while  living,  let  us  life  employ 
In  the  soft  transports  of  Idalian  joy  ; 

For  when  we  die  (and  die,  alas  ! we  must) 

All  that  remains  is  ashes,  bones,  and  dust. 

The  following  harmonious  paraphrase  by 
“ Knapdale  ” is  found  in  “ Blackwood’s  Maga- 
zine,” volume  cxv,  page  300.  It  illustrates 
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to  what  extent  Horace’s  poetry  may  be  mod- 
ernised, though  written  more  than  nineteen 
hundred  years  ago : — 

Keep  a stout  heart  when  times  are  bad,  my  boy. 
And  don't  forget,  when  things  are  looking  better. 
To  guard  against  extravagance  in  joy, 

For  Death  will  come- — a foe  no  man  can  fet- 
ter— 

Whether  your  life  has  passed  in  cheerless  gloom. 

Or  'midst  the  song  and  dance  and  mirth  and 
revel, 

Unmindful  that  forever  gapes  the  tomb. 

Where  every  man  at  last  will  find  his  level. 

Then  — to  a nook  where  aged  trees  entwine 

Their  mingling  arms,  and  cast  a grateful  shadow ; 
And  crystal  streams  leap  forth  to  cool  your  wine, 
Then  run,  exulting,  towards  the  sunny  meadow  — 

Bring  wine  and  olives,  and  too  short-lived  flowers, 
And  every  choice  invention  of  kind  pleasure  ; 
While  young  and  rich,  and  while  the  Sister-powers 
Leave  still  unclipped  your  life’s  uncertain  mea- 
sure. 

For  you  must  quit  your  country-house  and  club. 
River  and  park,  and  well-beloved  plantations. 

And  all  you  die  possessed  of  — there 's  the  rub  — 
When  you  are  gone,  must  go  to  your  relations. 

Art  thou  a millionaire  ? Canst  trace  thy  blood 
Right  upwards  to  the  Conquest  ? — 't  is  no  mat- 
ter : 
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Still  you  must  die  and  cross  death’s  sable  flood. 

Just  like  a pauper,  or  a common  “ hatter.” 

Our  lines  in  one  great  Central  Station  meet ; 

From  out  the  dread  urn  each  one’s  ticket’s  shaken 
Sooner  or  later ; and  our  final  seat 

In  the  Down  Train  must  certainly  be  taken 
When  the  bell  tolls. 
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ODE  IV 


TO  XANTHIAS  PHOCEUS 

This  amusing  ode  represents  a man  in  love 
with  his  maid-servant,  and  Horace  facetiously 
consoles  him  with  examples  of  heroes  who 
had  been  in  the  same  condition,  and  with  the 
assurance  that  one  so  faithful  must  be,  like 
the  slaves  of  the  Homeric  warriors,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a royal  house.  The  name  Xanthias  is 
probably  fictitious. 

It  is  said  of  Petrarch  that  he  fell  in  love, 
in  the  year  1327,  with  his  beautiful  Laura,  of 
menial  birth,  whom  he  has  immortalised  in 
his  poems.  His  affection  for  her  continued 
as  long  as  she  lived,  and  even  a great  while 
after  her  death  in  1348. 

The  Czarina  Catharine  was  of  low  extrac- 
tion, and  had  been  the  wife  of  a Swedish  ser- 
geant, who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Russians 
at  Marienbourg.  Catharine  being  brought  to 
Prince  Menzikoff,  and  taken  into  his  service, 
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the  Czar  saw  her  there  in  1703  or  1704,  and 
spoke  to  her.  She  made  so  great  an  impres- 
sion on  his  heart  that  in  the  year  1713  he 
married  her.  (See  De  la  Motraye’s  “Travels,” 
vol.  iii.) 

Henry  IV  lost  all  the  advantages  which 
might  have  accrued  to  him  from  the  victory  of 
Coutras,  merely  to  fly  to  the  beautiful  Count- 
ess of  Guiche  in  Gascony.  (See  Mezeray.) 
One  day  he  assumed  a peasants  disguise  and 
took  a truss  on  his  back,  to  get  access  to  the 
fair  Gabrielle ; and  it  is  said  that  the  Mar- 
chioness de  Verneuil  saw  him  more  than  once 
at  her  feet,  suffering  her  disdain  and  insults. 

The  Roscommon  school  of  Horatian  trans- 
lators, of  whom  Mr.  Duke  was  a shining  ex- 
ample, delighted  in  the  application  of  this  ode 
to  the  mesalliances , either  permanent  or  tem- 
porary, of  their  friends.  Duke’s  version  is 
printed  with  the  text.  Here  is  a coarse  but 
witty  paraphrase  or  perversion  of  it  by  “ The 
Lord  G to  the  Eai;l  of  S ” : — 

Do  not,  most  fragrant  Earl,  disclaim 
Thy  bright,  thy  reputable  Flame, 

To  Belle  the  Brown ; 

But  publicly  espouse  the  Dame 
And  say the  Town. 


Full  many  Heroes,  fierce  and  keen, 

With  Drabs  have  deeply  smitten  been, 
Although  right  good  Commanders, 
Some  who  with  you  have  Hounslow  seen 
And  some  who  ’ve  been  in  Flanders . 

Did  not  base  Grebers  Peg  inflame 
The  sober  Earl  of  Nottingham, 

Of  sober  sire  descended. 

That  careless  of  his  Soul  and  Fame, 

To  Play-Houses  he  nightly  came. 

And  left  Church  undefended. 

The  Monarch  who  of  France  is  Hight, 
Who  rules  the  Roast  with  matchless  might 
Since  William  went  to  Heaven, 

Loves  Maintenon , his  Lady  bright, 

Who  was  but  Scarron’s  Leaving. 

Tho’  thy  dear  Father  kept  an  Inn, 

At  grizzly  Head  of  Saracen , 

F or  Carriers  at  Northampton  ; 

Yet  she  might  come  of  gentler  Kin 
Than  e’er  that  Father  dreamt  on. 

Of  Proffers  large  her  Choice  had  she, 

Of  Jewels,  Plate,  and  Land  in  Fee, 

Which  she  with  Scorn  rejected ; 

And  can  a nymph  so  virtuous  be 
Of  Base-born  blood  suspected  ? 

Her  dimpled  cheek  and  roguish  Eye, 

Her  slender  Waist  and  taper’d  Thigh, 

I always  thought  provoking ; 

But,  Faith,  tho’  I talk  waggishly, 

I mean  no  more  than  joking. 
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Then  be  not  jealous,  friend,  for  why  ? 

My  lady  Marchioness  is  nigh, 

To  see  I ne’er  shall  hurt  ye. 

Besides,  you  know  full  well,  that  I 
Am  turned  of  Five  and  Forty. 

Horace  was  forty  years  old  at  this  time, 
b.  c.  25.  Thackeray  says,  in  the  “Age  of 
Reason : ” — 

Then  you  know  the  worth  of  a lass, 

Once  you  have  come  to  forty  years. 

Landor  passed  the  danger  line  eight  years 
earlier : — 

I know  those  ankles  small  and  round 
Are  standing  on  forbidden  ground  ; 

So  fear  no  rivalry  to  you 
In  gentlemen  of  thirty-two. 

Hippodameia  was  called  Briseis  from  her 
father,  Briseus,  king  of  Lyrnessus,  a town  of 
Troas,  taken,  with  eleven  others,  by  Achilles. 
He  delivered  up  the  spoils  for  distribution,  and 
got  Briseis  for  his  prize.  Agamemnon  took 
her  from  him,  as  a compensation  for  the  loss 
of  his  own  slave,  Chryseis. 
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ODE  V 


TO  A FRIEND 

Horace  tells  his  friend  that  Lalage  is  too 
young  yet  for  the  trials  and  troubles  of  love; 
her  delight  is  still  in  childish  frolics.  “ Why 
covet  the  unripe  grape  ? Wait  a while  and  she 
will  seek  you  of  herself,  and  be  dearer  to  you 
than  ever  was  Pholoe  or  Chloris.,, 

John  Hanway  (1729)  dedicated  his  “Trans- 
lations of  several  Odes,  Satyrs  and  Epistles  of 
Horace  ” to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Thomas,  Lord  Vis- 
count Windsor,  and  Baron  Mountjoy  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  saying  : — 

“Your  lordship  and  all  men  of  letters  are 
sensible  that  though  this  Author  is  one  of  the 
first  Books  which  we  learn  at  School,  yet  he’s 
the  last  which  we  understand  in  our  Closets.” 
Hanway’s  version  faces  the  Latin. 

While,  according  to  Professor  Shorey,  “ the 
elaboration  of  the  metaphors  of  the  heifer  and 
the  unripe  grape  are  displeasing  to  modern 
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taste,”  Lord  Lytton  finds  “ the  leading  idea 
expressed  with  great  elegance  and  spirit.” 

Pope  says : — 

The  sprightly  Sylvia  trips  along  the  green  ; 

She  runs,  but  hopes  she  does  not  run  unseen. 

The  Pyrrha  ode  (I,  v)  is  recalled  by  the 
description  of  Chloe  as  — 

albo  sic  humero  nitens 
ut  pura  nocturno  renidet 
luna  mari, — 

which  Herrick  imitates  : — 

More  white  than  the  whitest  creams 
Of  moonlight  tinselling  the  streams. 

And  Tennyson,  in  “ Maud,”  xxv,  2, — 

A hand  as  white  as  ocean  foam  in  the  moon. 
Francis  thus  renders  the  lines  on  Cnidius 
Gyges : — 

Nor  the  Cnidian  fair  and  young 
Who  the  virgin  choir  among 
Might  deceive  in  female  guise 
Strangers,  though  extremely  wise, 

With  the  difference  between 
Sexes  hardly  to  be  seen, 

And  his  hair  of  flowing  grace, 

And  his  boyish,  girlish  face. 

Thus,  trusting  to  the  feminine  beauty  of 
his  face,  Achilles  hid  among  the  girls  of  Scyros 
at  the  Court  of  Lycomedes ; the  Chevalier 
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d’Eon  masqueraded  at  the  Court  of  France  ; 
and  the  Earl  of  Yarmouth,  among  other  Brit- 
ish noblemen  of  the  day,  achieved  notoriety 
in  the  skirts  of  a ballet  dancer.  Byron  intro- 
duces the  same  comedy  into  one  famous  scene 
in  “ Don  Juan.” 

The  celebrated  Seneca  may  have  had  the 
fourth  stanza  of  the  text  in  mind  when  he 
wrote : — 


properat  cursu 
vita  citato,  volucrique  die, 
rota  praecipitis  vertitur  anni. 

With  rapid  motion,  never  at  a stay, 

Life  swiftly  posts  along,  and  day  by  day 
The  year’s  great  wheel  incessant  rolls  away. 

Centuries  before  Horace’s  time  Anacreon 
thus  charmingly  sang  : — 

For  fast  away  our  moments  steal. 

Like  the  swift  chariot’s  rolling  wheel : 

The  rapid  course  is  quickly  done, 

And  soon  the  race  of  life  is  run. 

Archdeacon  Aglen  made  an  excellent  ver- 
sion of  this  poem,  which  was  published  in 
1 895  ; it  is  as  follows  : — 

Your  heifer’s  neck  can  never  bear 
The  yoke  with  its  oppressive  weight ; 

If  yoked  she  cannot  work  her  share  ; 

Nor  is  she  old  enough  to  mate. 
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Where  grass  is  green  she  loves  to  stray, 

Or  in  the  stream  her  limbs  to  cool. 

Or  with  her  sister  calves  to  play, 

'Mid  willows  dripping  o’er  a pool. 

Pluck  not  the  unripe  grape  ! Refrain, 

Till  Autumn  with  its  varied  hues 
The  livid  berries  purple  stain. 

And  bid  you  a ripe  cluster  choose. 

The  maid  will  soon  to  woo  you  come. 
Since  time  with  her  runs  swiftly  too, 

And  years  it  adds  unto  her  sum 
It  first  has  snatched  away  from  you. 

And  in  short  time,  this  Lalage, 

With  saucy  forehead,  you  will  find 
Herself  upon  the  search  to  be. 

To  get  a husband  to  her  mind; 

How  loved  she’ll  be  ! coy  Pholoe 
Could  never  such  affection  share, 

Nor  Chloris,  though  so  fair  to  see, 

With  both  her  gleaming  shoulders  bare  — 

That  not  the  moon  more  brightly  shines 
Above  the  sea  in  calmest  night ; 

Nor  Cnidian  Gyges,  who  combines 
All  that  in  girl  or  boy  is  bright ; 

For  if  with  girls  you  made  him  dance, 

He  would  deceive  the  wisest  there. 

So  puzzling  is  his  countenance, 

So  like  a girl’s  his  flowing  hair. 
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ODE  VI 


TO  SEPTIMIUS 

Septimius,  to  whom  this  ode  is  addressed, 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Horace  (possibly 
the  same  whom  he  introduces  to  Tiberius, 
Epistle  I,  and  whom  Augustus  mentions  in  a 
letter  to  Horace).  He  had  a house  at  Taren- 
tum,  where  Horace  apparently  paid  him  one 
or  more  visits. 

When  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  was  prepar- 
ing to  set  out  on  his  eastern  campaign  in  b.  c. 
23,  Horace  wrote  recommending  his  friend 
Septimius  to  his  notice  as  follows  : — 

Septimius  only  understands,  ’t  would  seem, 

How  high  I stand  in,  Claudius,  your  esteem  ; 

For  when  he  begs  and  prays  me  day  by  day, 
Before  you  his  good  qualities  to  lay, 

As  one  who  not  unworthily  may  find 
A place  in  Nero’s  household,  Nero’s  mind  ; 
When  he  supposes  you  to  me  extend 
The  rights  and  place  of  a familiar  friend. 

Much  better  than  myself  he  sees  and  knows, 
How  far  with  you  my  commendation  goes. 
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A thousand  arguments  at  least  I ’ve  used 
Why  from  this  office  I should  go  excused. 

Yet  fear’d  the  while  it  might  be  thought  I feign’d 
Too  low  what  influence  I perchance  have  gain’d; 
Dissembling  it  as  nothing  with  my  friends, 

To  keep  it  solely  for  my  private  ends. 

Escaping  thus  the  heavier  disgrace, 

I ’ve  stoop’d  into  the  unblushing  suitor’s  place. 
But  if  you  deem  it  worthy  some  applause, 

To  doff  my  bashfulness  in  friendship’s  cause, 
Then  in  your  suite,  I pray,  this  friend  enrol, 

And  trust  him  brave,  and  good,  and  true  of  soul. 

This  letter  of  introduction,  in  itself  a mas- 
terpiece of  tact,  obviously  had  the  desired 
effect.  Septimius  was  admitted  into  Claudius 
Nero’s  suite,  and  was  serving  under  him  in  the 
East,  when  Horace  wrote  an  epistle  to  Julius 
Florus,  Nero’s  secretary. 

Beyond  this  nothing  is  known  of  Septim- 
ius. 

The  translation  facing  the  text  is  by  Lord 
Ravensworth.  It  may  be  compared  with  the 
following  by  Gilbert  Wakefield:  — 

Come,  friend,  with  me  to  Gades’  remotest  shores, 
Where  fierce  Cantabrians  spurn  the  Roman  chain  ; 
To  climes  barbaric,  where  unceasing  roars 
Thro’  boiling  sands  the  Mauritanian  main. 

May  I,  in  Tybur,  rais’d  by  Argive  bands, 

Close  the  calm  scene  of  life’s  eventful  stage  : 
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There  find  these  limbs,  long  tossed  on  seas  and 
lands, 

A bed  of  comfort  for  reposing  age  ! 

Should  Fate,  unkind,  deny  that  blissful  seat, 

Thy  wave,  Galesus,  and  thou,  rural  reign 
Of  bold  Phalantus,  rest  my  pilgrim  feet, 

Where  snow-white  fleeces  brighten  all  the  plain. 

Ye  streams  delicious,  and  enchanting  fields ! 

Oh  ! may  that  spot  of  all  the  globe  be  mine  ! 
Hymettus’  self  not  purer  honey  yields  ; 

Venafrian  olives  dare  but  rival  thine. 

There  from  soft  Zephyr  of  encroaching  Springs, 
Stern  Winter’s  transient  rigours  melt  away  ; 
There  grapes  mount  Aulon  from  his  full  lap  flings, 
Like  thine,  Falern,  matures  a warmer  ray. 

There  every  grace  that  Nature’s  hand  can  lend 
Invite  our  steps,  and  all  the  clime  endear : 

There  pay  the  last  sad  office  to  thy  friend. 

And  quench  his  glowing  ashes  with  a tear. 

Of  the  phrase  “ille  terrarum  angulus,” 
which  (Epistle  I)  Horace  more  than  once 
applied  to  his  Sabine  farm,  St.  Beuve  wrote 
on  the  margin  of  his  Horace  — possibly  “ a 
little  old  Jesuit’s  Horace,”  such  as  Andrew 
Lang  delights  in  : — 

Heureux  Horace,  quel  n’avait  pas  ete  son  destin  ! 
quoi ! parcequ’il  a une  fois  exprime  en  quelques  vers 
charmants  son  bonheur  champetre  et  decrit  son  coin 
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de  terre  prefere,  voila  que  les  vers  faits  a plaisir  pour 
lui  seul  et  pour  l’ami  auquel  il  les  adressait,  se  sont 
depuis  empares  de  toutes  les  memoires  et  s’y  sont  si 
bien  loges  qu’on  n’cn  con9oit  plus  d’autres,  et  qu’on 
ne  trouve  que  ceux-la  des  qu’il  s’agit  pour  chacun 
de  celebrer  sa  propre  retraite  cherie. 

Of  Galaesus,  ioth  line,  the  river  near  Taren- 
tum  spoken  of  by  Vergil  in  the  fourth  Geor- 
gic,  Wordsworth  wrote  in  the  Prelude:  — 

Smooth  life  had  flock  and  shepherd  in  old  time, 

Long  springs  and  tepid  winters  on  the  banks 

Of  delicate  Galaesus. 

Catullus’  41st  ode,  a charming  love-song  ad- 
dressed to  Acme  and  Septimius,  was  burlesqued 
in  London,  1798,  and  applied  to  Charles  James 
Fox  and  John  Horne  Tooke.  Fox  is  repre- 
sented as  Septimius,  and  Tooke  as  Acme  — 

Septimius  said,  and  fondly  prest 
The  doting  Acme  to  his  breast : — 

“ My  Acme,  if  I prize  not  thee 
With  love  as  warm  as  love  can  be, 

With  passion  spurning  any  fears 
Of  growing  faint  in  length  of  years. 

Alone  may  I defenceless  stand 
To  meet,  on  Libya’s  desert  sand, 

Or  yonder  India’s  torrid  sky. 

The  tawny  lion’s  glaring  eye  ! ” 

Love,  before  who  utter’d  still 
On  the  left-hand  omens  ill. 

As  he  ceased  his  faith  to  plight 
Laugh’d  propitious  on  the  right. 
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Then  Acme  gently  bent  her  head, 

Kiss’d  with  those  lips  of  cherry  red 
The  eyes  of  the  delightful  boy, 

That  swam  with  glistening  floods  of  joy  ; 

And  whisper’d  as  she  closely  prest  — 

“ Septimius,  Soul  of  Acme’s  breast, 

Let  all  our  lives  and  feelings  own 
One  Lord,  one  Sovereign,  Love  alone  ! 

I yield  to  Love,  and  yield  to  thee, 

For  thou  and  Love  are  one  to  me. 

Though  thy  fervent  heart  may  beat, 

My  feelings  glow  with  greater  heat, 

And  madder  flames  my  bosom  melt 
Than  all  that  thou  hast  ever  felt.” 

The  following  is  the  first  verse  of  the  imita- 
tion referred  to  : — 

Fox,  with  Tooke  to  grace  his  side, 

Thus  address’d  his  blooming  bride  — 

“ Sweet ! should  I e’er,  in  power  or  place, 
Another  citizen  embrace ; 

Should  e’er  my  eyes  delight  to  look 
On  aught  alive  save  John  Horne  Tooke, 
Doom  me  to  ridicule  and  ruin, 

In  the  coarse  hug  of  Indian  Bruin  ! ” 

He  spoke ; and  to  the  left  and  right, 

Norfolk  hiccup’d  with  delight. 
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ODE  VII 


TO  POMPEIUS  VARUS 

Pompeius  Varus  was  an  early  friend,  who 
fought  with  Horace  on  the  side  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius  at  Philippi.  When  peace  was  con- 
cluded between  Sextus  Pompeius  and  the  Tri- 
umvirate a general  amnesty  was  granted,  and 
Varus  was  able  to  return  to  Rome.  This  ode 
was  written  to  welcome  him. 

Professor  Conington’s  version  has  been 
chosen  to  face  the  original. 

There  is  an  allusion  in  the  text  to  the  fights 
described  by  Homer,  where  the  gods  surround 
those  whom  they  wish  to  save  with  a cloud, 
and  carry  them  off  out  of  range  from  the  fury 
of  their  enemies.  This  is  here  ascribed  to 
Mercury,  as  the  father  of  eloquence  and  the 
protector  of  learned  men. 

A much  discussed  episode  in  Horace’s  life 
is  described  in  the  ode  : — 

With  you  I shared  Philippi’s  rout, 

Unseemly  parted  from  my  shield, 
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When  Valour  fell,  and  warriors  stout 
Were  tumbled  on  the  inglorious  field ; 

But  I was  saved  by  Mercury, 

Wrapped  in  thick  mist,  yet  trembling  sore. 

Horace  may  not  have  been  a good  soldier 
himself,  but  his  description  of  one  in  the  “ Ars 
Poetica,”  I,  121,  has  never  been  surpassed  for 
conciseness — 

Impiger,  iracundus,  inexorabilis,  acer ! 

Bayle  says : “ Horace  had  Alcasus  and  Ar- 
chilochus in  mind.  He,  among  all  the  Latin 
poets,  most  resembles  Alcasus.  Alcasus  ran 
away  when  the  Athenians  defeated  his  coun- 
trymen, the  Lesbians.  He  was  born  at  Myti- 
lene  in  Lesbos.” 

Archilochus  also  publicly  confessed  running 
away,  and  Aristophanes  made  two  verses  upon 
him  in  which  he  relates  his  adventure.  Plu- 
tarch cites  the  following  : — 

Rejoice  some  Saian,  who  my  shield  may  find, 
Which  in  some  hedge,  unhurt,  I left  behind. 
Farewell,  my  shield,  now  I myself  am  free, 

I ’ll  buy  another,  full  as  good  as  thee. 

An  excellent  version  of  this  ode  was  made 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Parke,  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  American  Revolution  while  he 
was  “in  Roxbury  Camp,  1775.”  It  is  inter- 
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esting  to  read  a translation  of  the  poem  by 
one  who  was  himself  a brave  soldier,  and  so 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  true  Horatian 
spirit : — 

Dear  Pompey,  oft  in  battle  prov'd. 

From  early  youth  by  Horace  lov'd 

When  we  great  Brutus'  cause  espoused ! 

What  power  restor’d  thee  to  thy  native  home, 

To  Italy,  thy  household  gods  and  Rome? 

With  whom  so  oft  I 've  pass'd  the  loit'rjng  hours, 
Crown'd  with  the  liquid  sweets  that  Syria  pours, 
And  cheerful  in  full  cups  carous’d. 

With  thee,  I saw  Philippi’s  plain, 

I saw  them  fly,  I saw  them  slain, 

And  fearful  dropt  my  trembling  shield : 

While  Caesar's  arm  like  lightning  flash’d  around, 
Heroes  indignant  fell  and  bit  the  ground, 

And  purpled  o'er  the  hostile  field. 

But  one  amid  the  clash  of  arms, 

Congeal'd  with  fear  and  dread  alarms, 

Half-dead,  the  friendly  Hermes  found: 
Wrapp’d  in  the  bosom  of  a circling  cloud, 

He  bore  me  safe  from  the  conflicting  crowd  ; 

While  you,  swept  off  by  war’s  returning  tide, 

Your  angry  weapon  with  fresh  slaughter  dy'd, 

And  strew'd  new  corses  o'er  the  ground. 

Now  then  to  Jove  your  off  ring  pay, 

Beneath  my  shady  laurels  lay, 

Reliev'd  from  cares  and  martial  toil ; 
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This  cask  for  you  I seal'd  ; — then  fill  the  bowl, 
With  wine  lethean  raise  the  drooping  soul, 

And  pour  in  streams  my  fragrant  oil : 

Who  parsley  weaves,  or  myrtle  bough  ? 

Or  who  does  beauty's  queen  allow, 

To  govern  at  our  festive  board  ? 

For  this  day  Horace  wholly  shall  consign 
To  social  mirth,  to  friendship  and  to  wine; 

In  deepest  cups  will  riot  it  away, 

As  Thracians  mad,  or  drunk  at  least  as  they, 

For  Varus  to  his  arms  restor’d. 
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ODE  VIII 


TO  BARINE 

This  ode  is  probably  an  imitation  from  the 
Greek.  It  professes  to  be  addressed  to  a faith- 
less woman  under  the  barbarian  name  Ba- 
rine,  and  complains  that,  in  spite  of  all  her 
perjury,  she  continues  more  beautiful  and  cap- 
tivating than  ever. 

Vila  si  iuris  tibi  peierati 
poena,  etc. 

Dacier  observed  that  this  passage  cannot 
well  be  understood  without  explaining  a super- 
stitious notion  of  the  ancients.  They  believed 
that  a lie  was  always  immediately  followed  by 
some  punishment,  as  by  the  loss  of  a tooth,  a 
nail  marked,  a blister  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue, 
or  by  a distorted  shape,  etc.  The  sense,  there- 
fore, of  Horace  here  is,  that  if  she  had  re- 
ceived the  least  blemish  in  her  person,  on 
account  of  her  former  perfidy,  he  would  trust 
to  her  promises  for  the  future ; because  it 
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might  be  expected  she  would  then  be  faithful, 
in  order  to  preserve  her  beauty. 

“ It  was  customary  among  the  ancients  to 
swear  by  their  head,”  says  an  old  commenta- 
tor; hence,  Vergil  wrote  the  following  line  in 
Aen.  v,  300  : — 

Per  caput  hoc  iuro,  per  quod  pater  ante  solebat. 

Venus  and  Cupid  were  not  the  only  deities 
who  were  supposed  to  overlook  the  perjuries 
of  lovers:  Jupiter  himself  is  frequently  repre- 
sented as  smiling  approvingly  at  them,  — sim- 
plices  nymphae . Barine  is  supposed  to  have 

been  very  beautiful,  and  was  undoubtedly  con- 
scious of  the  influence  of  her  charms.  An 
ancient  commentator  says : “ The  youths  no 
sooner  are  grown  up  than  they  pay  their 
addresses  to  her.” 

Sir  Charles  Sedley’s  translation  faces  the 
text.  Professor  Conington’s  version  preserves 
much  of  the  native  charm  of  the  original : — 

Had  chastisement  for  perjured  truth, 

Barine,  marked  you  with  a curse  — 

Had  one  wry  nail,  or  one  black  tooth 
But  made  you  worse  — 

I ’d  trust  you  ; but  when  plighted  lies 
Have  pledged  you  deepest,  lovelier  far 
You  sparkle  forth,  of  all  young  eyes 
The  ruling  star. 
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'T  is  gain  to  mock  your  mother's  bones, 

And  night's  still  signs,  and  all  the  sky, 

And  gods,  that  on  the  glorious  thrones 
Chill  death  defy. 

Aye  Venus  smiles ; the  pure  nymphs  smile, 
And  Cupid,  tyrant-lord  of  hearts, 

Sharpening  on  bloody  stone  the  while 
His  fiery  darts. 

New  captives  fill  the  nets  you  weave ; 

New  slaves  are  bred,  and  those  before, 
Though  oft  they  threaten,  never  leave 
Your  godless  door. 

The  mother  dreads  you  for  her  son, 

The  thrifty  sire,  the  new-wed  bride, 

Lest,  lured  by  you,  her  precious  one 
Should  leave  her  side. 

Hugo  Nicholas  Jones  adapts  the  Barine 
ode  to  the  rhythm  of  Moore’s  “ Oh,  believe 
me,  if  all  those  endearing  young  charms/’  as 
follows  : — 

I 'd  believe  you  if  ever  one  finger  of  yours, 

Or  a tooth,  were  profaned  by  a stain, 

If  by  falsehood  were  sullied  one  charm  that  allures. 
Or  a bosom  less  free  from  a pain. 

Thou  shalt  still  be  adored,  when  the  vows  thou  hast 
breathed 

That  bosom  hath  failed  to  fulfil ; 

Around  thy  fair  temples  when  perjury’s  wreathed. 
They  but  shine  more  endearingly  still. 

This  ode  was  burlesqued  by  George  Ellis 
and  published  in  London  in  1798.  It  was 
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addressed  to  Lord  Moira,  and  expressed  the 
sentiments  of  the  “ Third  Party  ” in  the  House 
of  Commons,  “ who  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  the  embarrassed  state  of 
finances  and  the  alarming  situation  of  the 
country  ” — 

If  on  your  head  some  vengeance  fell, 

Moira,  for  every  tale  you  tell, 

The  listening  Lords  to  cozen  ; 

If  but  one  whisker  lost  its  hue. 

Changed  (like  Moll  Coggin’s  tail)  to  blue, 

I ’d  hear  them  by  the  dozen. 

But  still,  howe’er  you  draw  your  bow, 

Your  charms  improve,  your  triumphs  grow, 

New  grace  adorns  your  figure ; 

More  stiff*  your  boots,  more  black  your  stock, 
Your  hat  assumes  a prouder  cock. 

Like  Pistol’s  (if ’t  were  bigger). 

Tell  then  your  stories,  strange  and  new, 

Your  father’s  fame  shall  vouch  them  true  ; 

So  shall  the  Dublin  Papers  ; 

Swear  by  the  stars  that  saw  the  sight, 

That  infant  thousands  die  each  night, 

While  troops  blow  out  their  tapers. 

Shuckburgh  shall  cheer  you  with  a smile, 
Macpherson  simpering  all  the  while. 

With  Bastard  and  with  Bruin : 

And  fierce  Nicholl,  who  wields  at  will 
Th’  emphatic  stick,  or  powder  quill, 

To  prove  his  country’s  ruin. 
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Each  day  new  followers  crowd  your  board. 

And  lean  expectants  hail  my  Lord 
With  adoration  fervent : 

Old  Thurlow,  though  he  swore  by  G 

No  more  to  own  a master’s  nod, 

Is  still  your  humble  servant. 

Old  Pulteney,  too,  your  influence  feels, 

And  asks  from  you  the  Exchequer  Seals, 

To  tax  and  save  the  nation  : 

Tooke  trembles,  lest  your  potent  charms 
Should  lure  Charles  Fox  from  his  fond  arms, 

To  your  Administration. 

The  mythologies  of  Horace’s  time  are 
paled  into  insignificance  in  comparison  with 
the  following  story  of  “ Moll  Coggin  ” — 
fifth  line  — said  to  have  been  related  by  Lord 
Moira,  to  whom  the  foregoing  imitation  is 
addressed  : — 

At  the  time  of  the  Insurrection  in  the  North,  I 
had  frequent  and  intimate  conversations  with  that 
celebrated  enchanter,  Moll  Coggin.  I have  often 
seen  her  riding  on  a black  ram  with  a blue  tail. 
Once  I endeavoured  to  fire  at  her,  but  my  gun  melted 
in  my  hand  into  a clear  jelly.  This  jelly  I tasted, 
and  if  it  had  been  a little  more  acid,  it  would  have 
been  most  excellent.  The  Noble  Lords  may  laugh, 
but  I declare  the  fact  upon  my  veracity,  which  has 
never  been  doubted.  Once  I pursued  this  fiend 
into  my  ale  cellar;  she  rode  instantly  out  of  my 
sight  into  the  bung-hole  of  a beer-barrel.  She  was 
at  that  time  mounted  on  her  black  ram  with  the 
blue  tail.  Some  time  after,  my  servants  were  much 
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surprised  to  find  their  ale  full  of  blue  hairs.  I was 
not  surprised,  as  I knew  the  blue  hairs  were  the 
hairs  of  the  ram’s  blue  tail.  Noble  Lords  may 
stare,  but  the  fact  is  as  I relate  it.  This  Moll  Cog- 
gin  was  the  fiend  who  raised  the  Oak-boys  to  rebel- 
lion. I was  also  well  acquainted  with  the  two  Cow- 
boys mentioned  by  the  noble  Lord ; they  were  my 
tenants  and  were  certainly  endowed  with  supernatural 
powers.  I have  known  one  of  them  to  tear  up  by 
the  roots  an  Oak  two  hundred  feet  high,  and  bear  it 
upright  on  his  head  four  miles  ! his  party  were  on 
that  account  called  Oak-boys.  Noble  Lords  may 
laugh,  but  I speak  from  certain  knowledge.  The 
Oak-tree  grew  in  my  garden,  and  I have  often  seen 
five  hundred  Swans  perching  on  its  boughs ; these 
swans  were  remarkable  for  destroying  all  the  snipes 
in  the  country  — they  flew  faster  than  any  snipe  I 
ever  saw,  and  you  may  imagine  a small  bird  could 
make  but  a feeble  resistance  in  the  talons  of  a swan. 
I hope,  my  Lords,  you  will  pardon  my  wandering  a 
little  from  the  present  subject. 

“ While  troops  blow  out  their  tapers/’  is 
explained  by  a quotation  from  Lord  Moira’s 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  November  22, 
1797. 

One  night  after  nine  o’clock  a party  of  soldiers 
saw  a light  in  a house  by  the  roadside  — they 
went  and  ordered  it  to  be  extinguished  immediately : 
the  people  of  the  house  begged  that  the  light  might 
be  suffered  to  remain  because  there  was  a child  be- 
longing to  the  family  in  convulsion  fits,  who  must 
expire  for  want  of  help  if  the  people  were  to  be 
without  fire  and  candle ; but  this  request  had  no  effect . 
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ODE  IX 


TO  VALGIUS  RUFUS 

Valgius,  according  to  Professor  Smith,  was 
one  of  the  group  of  Horace’s  literary  friends, 
a writer  of  elegies  and  epigrams  and  perhaps 
of  epics  as  well  as  of  works  of  prose.  He  was 
consul  b.  c.  12,  and  therefore  considerably 
younger  than  Horace.  The  ode  was  written 
between  b.  c.  27,  when  Octavian  received  the 
title  of  Augustus,  and  23,  the  year  of  publica- 
tion of  these  books.  The  allusion  in  verse  23 
may  be  to  a Scythian  embassy  which  came  to 
Augustus  when  he  was  in  Tarraco,  b.  c.  26  or 
25. 

The  version  facing  the  text  is  by  that  un- 
compromisingly independent  old  scholar,  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  whose  letter  to  Lord  Ches- 
terfield did  away  forever  with  literary  patron- 
age. He  lived  in  an  age  “ fruitful  of  Hora- 
tian  translations.” 

A beautiful  anonymous  version  of  this  poem 
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is  found  in  “The  Odes  of  Horace,  Translated 
into  English  Verse,”  and  published  at  Oxford 
in  1824  : — 

The  watery  skies  will  cease  to  weep, 

The  wave  on  Caspia’s  Sea  will  sleep, 

The  gale  that  rent  the  groaning  trees 
Will  die  into  the  peaceful  breeze, 

And  winter’s  crown  of  frost-work  hoar 
Melt  on  Armenia’s  mountain  shore. 

Thus  nature  changes,  and  shalt  thou 
Still  shed  the  tear  and  cloud  the  brow, 

The  evening  star  behold  thy  grief. 

And  morning  bring  thee  no  relief? 

Not  even  thus  in  fields  of  Troy 
Old  Nestor  mourned  his  gallant  boy, 

Nor  Priam’s  daughters  shed  the  tear 
Above  their  brother’s  early  bier. 

Oh,  stay  this  soft,  unmanly  grief, 

And  wake  the  lyre  to  praise  our  chief, 

Tell  how  he  triumphed  o’er  our  foes, 

How  distant  Medus  humbly  flows, 

And  how  the  wild  Geloni’s  bands 
Now  wheel  their  steeds  in  narrowed  lands. 
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ODE  X 


TO  LICINIUS 

Licinius  Murena,  or  A.  Terentius  Varro 
Murena,  as  he  was  called  after  his  adoption  by 
A.  Terentius  Varro,  was  apparently  a man  of 
restless  and  ambitious  character.  Horace  prob- 
ably wrote  this  ode  to  warn  him  of  the  ten- 
dencies of  his  disposition,  and  to  recommend 
to  him  the  virtue  of  moderation.  All  else 
that  we  learn  from  Horace’s  poems  respecting 
Murena  is,  that  he  was  of  the  College  of 
Augurs  and  that  he  had  a house  at  Formiae, 
where  he  received  Maecenas  and  his  party  on 
their  way  to  Brundusium. 

Professor  Smith  says  : “ The  present  ode  is 
one  of  the  most  finished  of  Horace’s  poems,  and 
consists,  like  much  of  his  best  work,  of  a chain 
of  pithy  epigrammatic  sententiae  on  the  conduct 
of  life,  presenting  in  various  figures  his  favour- 
ite doctrine  of  the  golden  mean,  with  its  corol- 
lary, firjSb  ayav,  or,  as  he  expresses  it  in  Epistle 
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I,  nil  admirari,  — the  aequam  memento  servare 
mentem  of  Ode  III.” 

William  Cowper  (1731-1800),  who,  as 
Macaulay  says,  “wrote  of  Mrs.  Unwin’s  knit- 
ting needles  instead  of  raving  about  imaginary 
Chloes  and  Sylvias,”  nevertheless  met  with 
great  success  in  the  version  which  faces  the 
text. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  made  the  following  heavy 
and  stilted  version  in  1579,  which  is  printed 
here  as  a curiosity : — 

You  better  sure  shall  live  not,  evermore 

Trying  high  seas,  nor  while  seas  rage  you  flee, 
Pressing  too  much  upon  ill-favoured  shore. 

The  golden  mean  who  loves,  lives  safely  free 
From  filth  of  foreworne  house,  and  quiet  lives, 
Releast  from  court,  where  envie  needs  must  be. 

The  winde  most  oft  the  hugest  pine-tree  grieves  ; 

The  stately  towers  come  down  with  greater  fall ; 
The  highest  hills  the  bolt  of  thunder  cleaves  ; 

Evil  haps  so  fill  with  hope,  good  haps  appal 
With  fear  of  change  the  courage  well  prepared ; 

Foul  winters  as  they  come,  away  they  shall. 

Though  present  times  and  past  with  ills  be  snared. 
They  shall  not  last ; with  citherne,  silent  muse 
Apollo  wakes,  and  bow  hath  sometimes  spared. 

In  hard  estate  with  stout  show  valour  use  ; 

The  same  man  still  in  whom  wisdom  prevails. 

In  too  full  winde  draw  in  thy  swelling  sailes. 
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In  “ The  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices ” (the 
edition  of  1580)  occurs  a very  good  render- 
ing of  this  ode  in  fourteen-syllable  verse,  from 
which  the  following  is  reprinted : — 

Amid  the  vale  a slender  shrubbe  is  hid  from  all 
mishap, 

One  taller  tree  that  standes  aloft  is  rent  with  thunder 
clappe. 

The  turret  tops  which  touch  the  clouds  are  bent 
with  every  blast ; 

Soon  shivered  are  their  stones  with  storms,  and 
quickly  overcast. 

Many  translators  have  tried  their  hand  at 
rendering  this  poem.  “The  Polyglot  Hor- 
ace ” quotes  Cowper’s  English  version. 
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ODE  XI 


TO  QUINTUS  HIRPINUS 

Nothing  is  known  about  Hirpinus,  except 
that  he  was  wealthy,  cultured,  and  inclined  to 
borrow  trouble.  The  poet  bids  him  let  the 
future  alone,  and  cease  to  trouble  himself 
about  distant  nations,  and  put  away  care,  since 
old  age  is  approaching,  — 

“ Live  while  you  live,’’  the  Epicure  will  say, 

“ And  give  to  pleasure  every  fleeting  day  ; ” 

“ Live  while  you  live,”  the  sacred  preacher  cries, 
“ And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flies.” 
Lord,  in  my  life  let  both  united  be  ; 

I live  to  pleasure  while  I live  to  Thee. 

Horace’s  devium  scortum9]zs\ing\y  applied  to 
Lyde,  is  rendered  by  Lord  Lytton  as  “ seques- 
tered jade.”  By  Sir  Theodore  Martin  it  is 
softened  into  “ charming  recluse.” 

Professor  Hague  says  that  Lyde  was  a pro- 
fessional musician,  who  played  at  respectable 
entertainments. 
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The  following  felicitous  imitation  of  this 
poem  was  written  “ By  a Person  of  Honour  ” 

(Lord  Bath),  and  addressed  “ from  P 1 

F y (Paul  Foley)  to  N — — s F y” 

(Nicholas  Fazakerley)  ; it  was  published  in 
London,  1745,  and  sold  for  sixpence  a copy. 
We  have  transcribed  it  from  a copy  in  the 
British  Museum : — 

Never,  dear  Faz,  torment  thy  Brain 
With  idle  fears  of  France  or  Spain, 

Or  any  thing  that  's  foreign : 

What  can  Bavaria  do  to  Us  ? 

What  Prussia's  Monarch,  or  the  Russ  ? 

Or  ev'n  Prince  Charles  of  Lorrain  ? 

Let  us  be  chearful  whilst  we  can, 

And  lengthen  out  the  short-liv'd  Span, 
Enjoying  ev'ry  Hour. 

The  Moon  itself  we  see  decay  ; 

Beauty  *s  the  worse  for  ev'ry  Day, 

And  so 's  the  sweetest  Flow'r. 

How  oft,  dear  Faz,  have  we  been  told, 

That  Paul  and  Faz  are  both  grown  old, 

By  young  and  wanton  Lasses ! 

Then  since  our  Time  is  now  so  short, 

Let  us  enjoy  the  only  Sport 
Of  tossing  off  our  Glasses. 

From  White's  we  'll  move  th’  expensive  Scene, 
And  steal  away  to  Richmond-Green  ; 

There  free  from  Noise  and  Riot, 
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Polly  each  Morn  shall  fill  our  Tea, 

Spread  Bread  and  Butter,  and  then  we 
Each  Night  get  drunk  in  Quiet. 

Unless  perchance  Earl  L comes, 

As  noisy  as  a dozen  Drums, 

And  makes  a horrid  Pother : 

Else  might  we  quiet  sit  and  quaff. 

And  gently  chat  and  gayly  laugh 
At  this,  and  that,  and  t'other. 

Br w shall  settle  what 's  to  pay, 

Adjust  Accounts  by  Algebra, 

I 'll  always  order  Dinner : 

Br w,  tho*  solemn,  yet  is  sly, 

And  leers  at  Poll  with  roguish  Eye, 

To  make  the  Girl  a Sinner. 

Powell,  (d'  ye  hear?)  let 's  have  the  Ham, 
Some  Chickens,  and  a Chine  of  Lamb ; 
And  what  else  — let 's  see  — look  ye, 

Br w must  have  his  damn'd  Bouilli ; 

B h fattens  on  his  Fricassee ; 

I 'll  have  my  Water-Suchy. 

When  Dinner  comes,  we  'll  drink  about 
(No  matter  who  is  in  or  out) 

Till  Wine  or  Sleep  o'ertake  us ; 

Each  Man  may  nod,  or  nap,  or  wink  ; 
And  when  it  is  our  turn  to  drink. 

Our  Neighbour  then  shall  wake  us. 

Thus  let  us  live  in  soft  Retreat, 

Nor  envy  nor  despise  the  Great; 

Submit  to  pay  our  Taxes ; 
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With  Peace  or  War  be  well  content, 

Till  eas’d  by  a good  Parliament, 

Till  S pe  his  Hand  relaxes. 

Never  enquire  about  the  Rhine, 

But  fill  your  Glass  and  drink  your  Wine, 

Hope  Things  may  mend  in  Flanders. 

The  Dutch,  we  know,  are  good  Allies ; 

So  are  they  all  with  Subsidies ; 

And  we  have  choice  Commanders. 

Then  here ’s  the  K g ; God  bless  his  Grace ! 

Tho’  neither  you  nor  I have  Place, 

He  has  many  a sage  Adviser ; 

And  yet  no  Treason  sure ’s  in  this, 

Let  who  will  take  the  Pray’r  amiss, 

God  send  them  all  much  Wiser  1 

“ Horace,”  says  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  “ob- 
viously means  to  speak  of  this  young  lady 
playfully  and  kindly.  She  was  apparently  coy 
and  hard  to  get  hold  of,  — not  ready  to  answer 
to  everybody’s  call,  — and  ‘ shy  little  puss  ’ 
may  be  substituted  for  * charming  recluse  ’ by 
those  who  adopt  this  view.” 

The  Cupbearer,  called  Saki  by  the  Persian 
poets,  was  supposed  to  have  great  skill  in  mix- 
ing and  cooling  wines.  Sir  Theodore  trans- 
lates a short  Anacreontic  poem  by  Catullus, 
and  calls  it  “ a glowing  tribute  to  his  cup- 
bearer : ” — 
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Boy,  that  pours  as  none  else  can, 

The  bubbling  old  Falernian, 

Fill  our  goblets  — theirs  and  mine — 

With  the  very  mightiest  wine. 

Posthumia  is  our  queen  to-night, 

Brimming  cups  are  her  delight. 

Not  the  juice  that  courses  through 
The  vine,  and  gives  the  grape  its  hue, 

More  native  there,  than  is  the  bowl 
Congenial  to  her  festive  soul ! 

Take  the  water  hence,  my  boy, 

Death  to  wine,  and  death  to  joy  ! 
Deep-brow’d  sages,  they  may  quaff  it. 

We  aside  shall  ever  daff  it. 

God  Lyaeus,  none  but  he. 

In  our  mantling  cups  shall  be ! 

Lord  Derby  comments  on  the  ode  as  fol- 
lows : “ Leave  politics  alone.  As  if  Lord 

should  say,  ‘ Oh,  my  dear  fellow,  we  are  grow- 
ing old.  Don’t  bother  me  with  news  from 
India,  but  come  and  eat  a good  dinner  and 
drink  a bottle  of  wine  ! ’ So  close  is  the  cor- 
respondence between  Horace’s  nature  and 
human  nature  in  all  times  and  ages.” 

Petrarch  may  have  had  this  ode  in  mind 
when  he  wrote  these  Latin  lines : — 

Quas  humilis  tenero  stylus  olim  effudit  in  aevo 
perlegis  hie  lachrymas,  et  quod  pharetratus  acuta 
ille  puer  puero  fecit  mihi  cuspide  volnus. 

Omnia  paulatim  consumit  longior  aetas, 
vivendoque  simul  morimur  rapimurque  manendo. 
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Ipse  mihi  collatus  enim  non  ille  videbor ; 
frons  alia  est,  moresque  alii,  nova  mentis  imago, 
voxque  aliud  sonat : 

pectore  nunc  gelido  calidos  miseremur  amantes, 
iamque  arsisse  pudet.  Veteres  tranquilla  tumultus 
mens  horret,  relegensque  alium  putat  iste  locutum. 

This  striking  poem  has  recently  been  thus 
paraphrased  by  Nathan  Haskell  Dole : — 

The  tears  which  in  my  callow  youth  I shed 

Long  since  are  dried  ; the  wound  made  by  the 
dart 

Of  Love,  the  archer,  on  my  boyish  heart 
Is  healed.  The  Summer  of  my  life  is  dead. 

And  one  by  one  its  idle  joys  are  fled. 

Like  Death  our  daily  living  bids  us  part 
From  all  we  once  held  dear.  O Time,  thou  art 
Our  Fate  which  drives  us  with  relentless  tread ! 

The  old  self  that  we  knew  is  now  no  more. 

The  brow  is  wan  ; our  habits  suffer  change ; 

The  mind  has  other  eyes  ; the  voice  is  strange. 
Our  cold  hearts  pity  lovers  passionate ; 

We  blush  that  once  we  burned;  old  loves  we 
hate, 

And  former  vows  we  deem  another  swore ! 

The  ode  amplifies  the  thought  expressed  in 
an  old  Greek  poem,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  extract : — 

Say,  what  more  can  cheer  the  soul, 

Than  over  verdant  meads  to  stroll, 

Richly  clothed  in  mantle  green, 

Adding  lustre  to  the  scene, 
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Where  the  gentle  zephyr’s  gale 
Sweetly  breathes  along  the  vale  ? 

Grateful  to  the  god  of  wine, 

Guard  the  juice-prolific  vine  ! 

Stretched  beneath  its  ample  shade, 

There  to  press  the  tender  maid  ; 

Ev’ry  rapturous  joy  to  prove. 

Tasting  sweets,  and  sweets  of  love  : 

In  soft  floods  of  bliss  to  roll. 

What  can  more  delight  the  soul  ? 

Horace  probably  had  in  mind  the  following 
lines  of  Anacreon,  the  sentiment  of  which 
seems  to  accord  with  that  expressed  in  the 
fourth  stanza  of  the  text : — 

Underneath  this  myrtle  shade, 

On  flow’ry  beds  supinely  laid. 

With  od’rous  oils  my  head  o’erflowing 
And  around  it  roses  growing, 

What  should  I do  but  drink  away 
The  heat  and  troubles  of  the  day  ? 
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ODE  XII 


TO  MAECENAS 

It  would  seem  that  Horace  had  been  re- 
quested by  Maecenas  to  compose  a patriotic 
ode  on  the  wars  of  Italy,  and  being  unwill- 
ing to  undertake  such  a task,  he  pleads  that 
his  Muse  would  be  more  profitably  employed 
in  singing  of  the  rare  beauty  and  charms  of 
Licinia,  Maecenas’  wife.  In  this  he  displays 
remarkable  ingenuity,  as  he  thereby  not  only 
excuses  himself  from  the  objectionable  work, 
but  at  the  same  time  elevates  himself  in  the 
favour  and  esteem  of  his  friend  and  patron 
by  showing  the  insignificance  of  the  world’s 
riches,  compared  with  the  sincere  affection  of 
a woman  possessed  of  such  bewitching  grace. 
Maecenas  was  exceedingly  proud  of  his  wife, 
who  was  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  most  fas- 
cinating women  of  Rome.  She  was  even 
more  beautiful  than  Livia,  the  wife  of  Au- 
gustus. He  himself,  at  the  age  of  forty-two, 
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fell  passionately  in  love  with  Licinia,  and  (as 
Dion  relates)  took  a journey  the  same  year 
to  Gaul,  chiefly  on  her  account.  It  is  said 
that  she  was  not  of  an  affectionate  disposi- 
tion, and  Horace  very  adroitly  tells  Maecenas 
that  this  is  nothing  but  affectation  and  coy- 
ness, which  of  course  greatly  pleases  the  en- 
amoured husband. 

The  last  few  lines  are  thus  beautifully  ren- 
dered into  English  verse  by  Sir  Stephen  E. 
DeVere : — 

With  what  a grace  on  Dian's  festal  day, 

Through  the  light  dance  she  whirled  her  airy  way, 
Or  with  gay  laugh,  and  hand  entwined  in  hand, 
Played  unabashed  amid  the  virgin  band  ! 

Say,  wouldst  thou  give  from  Phrygia's  garnered 
hoard, 

Or  the  piled  treasures  of  the  Persian  Lord, 

Of  all  Arabia's  wealth,  one  golden  tress 
When  bends  thy  bride  to  thy  caress, 

Or,  cruel-coy,  pretends  that  kiss  to  flee, 

Dearest  when  snatcht,  or  snatches  one  from  thee  ? 

The  graceful  version  of  this  poem  made  by 
Sir  Jeffrey  Gilbert,  who  was  Lord  Chief  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer  in  1725-26,  is  printed  with 
the  text. 

The  last  five  lines  of  the  ninth  ode  of  the 
First  Book,  which  were  so  beautifully  ren- 
dered by  Dryden,  will  bear  repetition  here : — 
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The  half  unwilling  willing  Kiss, 

The  laugh  that  guides  thee  to  the  mark. 

When  the  kind  Nymph  would  Coyness  feign, 

And  hides  but  to  be  found  again. 

These,  these  are  the  joys  the  gods  for  Youth  ordain. 

It  will  be  readily  observed  that  in  this  ode 
Horace  had  in  mind  the  first  ode  of  Anacreon, 
a charming  translation  of  which  we  print 
herein  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  : — 

I ’ll  sing  of  Heroes,  sing  of  Kings  ; 

In  mighty  Numbers,  mighty  Things, 

Begin,  my  Muse ; but  lo  the  Strings 
To  my  great  Song  rebellious  prove; 

The  Strings  will  sound  of  naught  but  Love. 

I broke  them  all,  and  put  on  New; 

’T  is  this  or  nothing  sure  will  do. 

These  sure  (said  I)  will  me  obey  ; 

These  sure  Heroic  Notes  will  play. 

Strait  Lbegan  with  thund’ring  Jove, 

And  all  th’  Immortal  Powers  but  Love. 

Love  smil’d,  and  from  m’  enfeebled  Lyre 
Came  gentle  Ayres,  such  as  inspire 
Melting  Love  and  soft  Desire. 

Farewell  then,  Heroes,  farewell,  Kings, 

And  mighty  Numbers,  mighty  Things ; 

Love  tunes  my  Heart  just  to  my  Strings. 

Ovid  also  has  these  lines  : — 

Heroum  clara  valete 
nomina  : non  apta  est  gratia  vestra  mihi. 

Ye  heroes  of  immortal  fame,  Adieu  ! 

Ill  suits  the  warbling  of  my  lyre  with  you. 


ODE  XIII 


TO  A TREE  WHICH,  IN  FALLING, NARROWLY 
MISSED  CRUSHING  HIM 

Thou  cursed  tree,  whoever  he  was  that  first 
planted  thee,  did  it  surely  on  an  unlucky  day,  and 
with  a sacrilegious  hand,  for  the  destruction  of 
those  who  should  be  born  after  him,  and  for  a re- 
proach to  the  place  in  which  he  lived.  He  that 
planted  you  in  my  field  certainly  made  use  of  Col- 
chic  poison,  and  was  guilty  of  the  blackest  crimes 
imaginable. 

The  exact  date  when  the  accident  com- 
memorated in  this  poem  took  place  is  only  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  Macleane  assigns  it  to 
b.  c.  25  or  26,  when  Horace  was  about  forty. 
Professor  Smith  suggests  that  it  was  March  1, 
b.  c.  30.  His  narrow  escape  from  death  made 
a deep  impression  on  him.  A year  afterwards 
he  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  his  escape 
with  a sacrifice  to  Liber  or  Bacchus,  and  in 
the  17th  ode  of  this  book,  he  speaks  of 
offering  a lamb  to  Faunus  for  his  preserva- 
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tion.  “ After  roundly  abusing  the  tree  for  so 
nearly  causing  his  death,  he  proceeds  to  reflect 
on  man’s  incapacity  to  foresee  the  fate  which 
is  closest  at  hand,  and  then  on  the  great  dead 
whom  he  would  have  met  in  the  lower  world, 
— a thought  suggested  perhaps  by  the  famous 
passages  in  Plato’s  Apology  of  Socrates,  but 
worked  out  in  the  form  of  a tribute  to  the 
power  of  lyric  song.” 

A quaint  commentator  of  1743  remarks  of 
this  ode : “No  subject  is  too  mean  for  a great 
poet.  The  smallest  circumstance  will  afford 
him  matter  enough  to  expatiate  upon,  and 
lead  him  into  a course  of  reflections  that  will 
highly  please  and  delight  a judicious  reader. 
The  fall  of  a tree  seems  to  furnish  but  very 
little  subject  for  poetry;  but  Horace  employs 
that  circumstance  to  introduce  Sappho  and 
Alceus,  without  seeming  to  have  sought  an 
occasion  for  it,  and  to  speak  in  the  praise  of 
poetry,  which  he  does  with  marvellous  ad- 
dress.” 

Richard  Crashaw’s  translation  of  this  inter- 
esting poem  is  printed  facing  the  text. 

The  Pelops  mentioned  in  the  last  verse  was 
killed  by  his  father,  Tantalus,  who  ordered 
him  to  be  served  up  in  disguise  to  the  gods 
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whom  he  entertained  at  a banquet,  in  order 
to  prove  their  divinity. 

Lucretius,  in  his  Third  Book,  thus  moral- 
ises on  the  punishment  said  to  be  inflicted  on 
Tantalus  in  hell : — 

For  alj  the  dismal  Tales  that  Poets  tell, 

Are  verifi’d  on  Earth,  and  not  in  Hell. 

No  Tantalus  looks  up  with  fearful  Eye, 

Or  dreads  the  impending  Rock,  to  crush  him  from 
on  high : 

But  Fear  of  Chance  disturbs  our  easy  Hours ; 

Or  vain  imagin’d  Wrath  of  vain  imagin’d  Powers. 

The  following  felicitous  paraphrase  was  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1766;  it  is  by  “ Mr. 
Rogers,  Rector  of  Chellington  in  Bedford- 
shire, on  a Favourite  Hunting  Mare,  that  was 
killed  by  a Stake : ” — 

Some  wretch  with  sacrilegious  hand, 

On  some  unlucky  morn, 

First  bade  within  these  mounds  to  stand 
That  dire  ill-fated  thorn. 

I could  believe  the  surly  hind 
Would  kill  his  friend,  or  wife ; 

I could  suppose  his  rustic  mind 
Foe  to  the  joys  of  life. 

What  to  avoid  who  can  foresee, 

When  Death’s  impartial  dart. 

Or  from  a stone  or  rotten  tree, 

Can  pierce  the  stoutest  heart  ? 


But  oh  ! ye  masters  of  the  bit. 

To  her  some  favour  show. 

Whene'er  Newmarket's  plains  you  quit, 
To  race  in  realms  below  ! 

Should  you  espy,  in  those  domains. 

Bald  Charlotte's  wandering  ghost, 
Commend  her,  and  you  'll  find  your  pains 
And  friendship  are  not  lost : 

Tell  Pluto  she  will  bear  the  road  ; 

And  pray  you  now  remind  him. 

She  'll  not  refuse  to  take  the  load 
Of  Proserpine  behind  him. 
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ODE  XIV 


TO  POSTUMUS 

Commentators  are  at  sea  regarding  the 
identity  of  Postumus.  Some  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  he  was  the  same  as  Julius  Florus, 
to  whom  Horace  addressed  two  of  his  epistles. 
Florus  accompanied  Tiberius  on  his  expedi- 
tions into  Spain,  Gaul,  Pannonia,  and  else- 
where ; but  that  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
fact  that  the  Postumus  of  the  ode  is  represented 
as  preferring  a tranquil  country  life.  Professor 
Smith  declares  that  we  can  only  guess  who  he 
was,  and  says : “ In  him,  Horace  addresses  a 
man  of  wealth,  surrounded  by  all  the  comforts 
that  can  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  life, 
but  perhaps  a trifle  over-careful  in  the  use 
of  his  means.  Horace  preaches  to  him  on 
one  of  his  favourite  themes,  the  swift  flight 
of  time  and  the  inevitable  approach  of  death, 
but  the  moral  which  he  is  fond  of  drawing, 
that  not  possession,  but  enjoyment,  is  the  end 
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to  be  sought,  is  here  rather  implied  than  dis- 
tinctly expressed.” 

The  ode  to  Postumus  has  been  a prime 
favourite  of  translators.  Roswell  Field’s  par- 
aphrase accompanies  the  text. 

Austin  Dobson  wrote  affectionately,  in  “ At 
the  Sign  of  the  Lyre,”  of — 

Montaigne  with  his  sheepskin  blistered 
And  Howell  the  worse  for  wear 

And  the  worm-drilled  Jesuit's  Horace 
And  the  little  old  cropped  Moliere. 

He  also  made  a humorous  paraphrase  of  this 
ode,  beginning,  “ Ah  ! Postumus,  we  all  must 
go  ! ” Here  is  another  of  Dobson’s  Horatian 
studies  : — 

TO  Q,  H.  F. 

Suggested  by  a chapter  in  Sir  Theodore  Martin's 
Horace. 

Horatius  Flaccus,  b.  c.  8, 

There 's  not  a doubt  about  the  date,  — 

You  're  dead  and  buried. 

As  you  observed,  the  seasons  roll 

And  'cross  the  Styx  full  many  a soul 
Has  Charon  ferried. 

Since  mourned  of  men  and  Muses  nine. 

They  laid  you  on  the  Esquiline. 

And  that  was  centuries  ago  ! 

You 'd  think  we 'd  learned  enough,  I know. 

To  help  refine  us, 
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Since  last  you  trod  the  Sacred  Street 
And  tacked  from  mortal  fear  to  meet 
The  bore  Crispinus ; 

Or,  by  your  cold  Digentia  set 
The  web  of  winter-birding  net. 

And  yet  how  strange  ! Our  “ world  ” to-day 
Tried  in  the  scale  would  scarce  outweigh 
Your  Roman  cronies; 

Walk  in  the  Park  — you  *11  seldom  fail 
To  find  a Sybaris  on  the  rail 
By  Lydia's  ponies, 

Or  hap  on  Barrus,  wigged  and  stayed, 

Ogling  some  unsuspecting  maid. 

The  great  Gargilius  then  behold ! 

His  “ long-bow  ” hunting  tales  of  old 
Are  now  but  duller  ; 

Fair  Neobule,  too  ! Is  not 

One  Hebrus  here  — from  Aldershot  — 

Aha,  you  colour ! 

Be  wise  ! There  old  Canidia  sits, 

No  doubt  she's  tearing  you  to  bits. 

And  look ! dyspeptic,  brave,  and  kind 
Comes  dear  Maecenas,  half  behind 
Tarentia's  skirting; 

Here 's  Pyrrha,  “ golden-haired  " at  will ; 

Prig  Damasippus,  preaching  still, 

Asterie  flirting,  — 

Radiant,  of  course.  We'll  make  her  black, — 
Ask  her  when  Gyges'  ship  comes  back. 

So,  with  the  rest.  Who  will  may  trace 
Behind  the  new  each  elder  face 
Defined  as  clearly  ; 
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Science  proceeds  and  man  stands  still ; 

Our  “ world  ” to-day  ’s  as  good  or  ill,  — 

As  cultured  (nearly), — 

As  yours  was,  Horace  ; you  alone 
Unmatched,  unmet,  we  have  not  known. 

The  following,  addressed  “ To  My  Old 
Friend  Postumus,”  by  the  late  Frederick 
Locker-Lampson,  is  a free  and  beautiful  imita- 
tion of  this  ode  : — 

My  friend,  our  few  remaining  years 
Are  hastening  to  an  end. 

They  glide  away  and  lines  are  here 
That  time  can  never  mend ; 

Thy  blameless  life  avails  thee  not, 

My  friend,  my  dear  old  friend! 

Alas  for  love  ! This  peaceful  home ! 

The  darling  at  my  knee. 

My  own  dear  wife!  Thyself,  old  friend; 

And  must  it  come  to  me 

That  any  face  shall  fill  my  place, 

Unknown  to  them  and  thee ! 

Ah,  all  too  vainly  are  we  screen’d 
From  peril  day  and  night, 

Those  awful  rapids  must  be  shot, 

Our  shallop  will  be  slight; 

O pray  that  then  we  may  descry 
Some  cheering  beacon  light. 
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ODE  XV 


ON  THE  LUXURY  OF  THE  AGE 

This  ode  was  probably  written  at  the  re- 
quest of  Augustus,  who,  after  having  brought 
the  civil  war  to  a conclusion  and  about  28  b.  c. 
accepted  the  functions  of  censorship,  endeav- 
oured by  legislative  enactments  to  restore  the 
virtues  of  early  Rome.  He  naturally  applied 
to  Horace,  as  to  a sort  of  poet  laureate,  in 
the  hope  that  his  verses  might  excite  popular 
enthusiasm  for  his  measures.  In  tone  and 
spirit,  this  closely  resembles  the  first  six  odes 
of  the  Third  Book.  Horace  complains  that 
the  rich  are  wasting  their  means  on  fine  houses 
and  luxurious  living,  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  their  forefathers,  who  were  content  to  live 
in  huts,  while  they  built  handsome  temples 
for  the  gods.  This  might  have  been  suggested 
by  Demosthenes,  who,  in  his  great  oration  on 
the  Duties  of  the  State,  says  : — 

The  edifices  which  they  left,  the  ornaments  of 
the  city  in  temples,  harbours,  and  the  like,  were  so 
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magnificent  and  beautiful  that  room  is  not  left  for 
any  succeeding  generation  to  surpass  them : yonder 
Propyleia,  the  Parthenon,  the  docks,  porticoes,  and 
other  structures  with  which  they  adorned  the  city, 
and  bequeathed  to  us.  The  private  houses  of  the 
men  in  power  were  so  modest  and  in  accordance 
with  the  name  of  the  constitution  that  if  any  one 
knows  the  style  of  house  which  Themistocles  occu- 
pied, or  Cimon,  or  Aristides,  or  Miltiades,  and  the 
illustrious  of  that  day,  he  perceives  it  to  be  no 
grander  than  that  of  his  neighbours. 

John  Mitford  ( 178 1-1 859),  whose  English 
paraphrase  faces  the  Latin,  was  a clergyman 
and  critic.  He  took  his  degree  of  A.  M.  at 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,  in  1804,  and  edited 
“The  Gentleman’s  Magazine”  from  1834  to 
1850.  Few  outside  of  the  regular  translators 
have  turned  this  ode  into  English. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Hyde, 
of  Bath,  Maine,  for  a number  of  translations 
of  the  odes  made  by  her  husband,  the  late 
General  Hyde.  He  graduated  from  Bowdoin 
College  in  1861,  and  later  from  Chicago  Uni- 
versity. He  translated  many  of  the  odes  dur- 
ing leisure  hours,  and  was  importuned  by  the 
late  Mr.  Gladstone  to  publish  his  translations, 
which  he  would  have  done  but  for  his  un- 
timely death,  which  occurred  in  November, 
1899.  From  General  Hyde’s  obituary  notice 


we  reprint  the  following  : “ In  the  death  of 
this  remarkable  man,  Bath  loses  her  greatest 
benefactor  and  her  most  beloved  citizen ; he 
was  a soldier,  financier,  statesman,  litterateur, 
scholar,  writer,  and  gentleman.”  His  ver- 
sion of  the  fifteenth  ode  follows  : — 

Since  royal  castles  crowd  the  country  side, 

Since  ponds  extend  like  Lucrine  far  and  wide, 
Since  sterile  plains  usurp  the  elm  trees’  pride. 
Few  acres  are  left  where  the  plow  can  glide. 

Since  beauteous  violets  in  all  their  bloom 
Shall  spread  thro’  olive  groves  a rich  perfume. 
The  myrtle  too,  and  all  that  brood  shall  come 
To  take  fruit  from  the  hind  in  the  olive’s  room. 

The  laurel,  too,  shuts  out  the  sun’s  bright  ray  ; 
’T  was  not  so  ordered  in  the  early  day 
Of  Romulus  or  Cato  crowned  with  bay. 

Nor  by  what  any  ancient  precepts  say. 

The  private  income  then  was  passing  small. 

The  public  purse  was  great ; it  stood  for  all, 

Nor  then  could  any  stretch  a stately  hall 
Where  northward  the  zephyrs  so  lightly  fall. 

The  laws  the  simplest  dwellings  must  condone, 
And  make  the  grandest  those  the  country’s  own, 
Decreeing  temples  of  the  gods  alone 
Shall  glitter  pearl  white  in  the  marble  stone. 
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ODE  XVI 


TO  POMPEIUS  GROSPHUS 

Pompeius  Grosphus  is  said  to  have  belonged 
to  the  equestrian  order,  and  to  have  possessed 
large  property  in  Sicily,  of  which  island  he  was 
presumably  a native,  and  where  he  probably 
was  when  the  poem  was  written.  Horace 
gave  him  a letter  of  introduction  to  his  friend 
Iccius,  in  which  he  speaks  highly  of  his  worth. 
Perhaps  he  had  sent  Horace  a letter  which 
suggested  the  thought  that  runs  through  the 
ode,  or  had  qualities  which  made  it  applicable 
to  him. 

Vivitur  parvo  bene  cui  paternum 
splendet  in  mensa  tenui  salinum. 

That  man  lives  happy  in  his  poverty,  who  views 
without  disgust  the  hereditary  salt-cellar  on  his 
coarse  table. 

An  English  commentator  in  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century  wrote  : — 

The  ancients  considered  salt  as  something  sacred. 
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Pythagoras  thought  it  an  emblem  of  justice : On 
which  account  he  commanded  that  the  salt-cellar 
should  be  always  served  up  at  table  ; and,  if  it  had 
been  forgot,  the  table  was  profaned,  and  some  mis- 
fortune impending.  It  was  also  ominous  if  it  was 
left  all  night  on  the  table,  and  not  locked  up.  The 
Romans  derived  this  superstition  from  the  Greeks. 
It  still  prevails  among  us.  Some  are  almost  out  of 
their  wits  if  they  happen  to  spill  any  salt.  These 
idle  terrors  are  pleasantly  ridiculed  in  one  of  the 
“ Spectators/’ 

Warren  Hastings  (1732-1818),  whose  Eng- 
lish version  of  this  ode  faces  the  text,  is  chiefly 
remembered  as  the  defendant  in  impeachment 
proceedings  over  which  the  great  orators  of 
his  time  spent  their  eloquence.  He  was  im- 
peached in  1787  by  the  Commons,  Pitt  con- 
senting. Francis,  a fellow  Horatian,  helped 
Fox  and  Burke  lead  the  attacks  in  the  Com- 
mons. In  1813,  the  House  of  Commons 
rose  to  receive  Warren  Hastings. 

This  little  poem  was  inscribed  to  his  friend, 
Mr.  Shore,  afterwards  Lord  Teignmouth. 

In  1678  Thomas  Otway  made  the  follow- 
ing quaint  but  interesting  version  of  the  Gros- 
phus  ode : — 

In  storms  when  clouds  the  moon  do  hide. 

And  no  kind  stars  the  pilot  guide. 

Show  me  at  sea  the  boldest  there. 

Who  does  not  wish  for  quiet  here. 
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For  quiet,  friend,  the  soldier  fights. 

Bears  weary  marches,  sleepless  nights. 

For  this  feeds  hard,  and  lodges  cold ; 

It  can’t  be  bought  with  hills  of  gold. 

Since  wealth  and  power  too  weak  we  find 
To  quell  the  tumults  of  the  mind ; 

Or  from  the  monarch’s  roofs  of  state 
Drive  thence  the  cares  that  round  him  wait 
Happy  the  man  with  little  blessed, 

Of  what  his  father  left  possessed  ; 

No  base  desires  corrupt  his  head, 

No  fears  disturb  him  in  his  bed. 

What  then  in  life,  which  soon  must  end, 
Can  all  our  vain  designs  intend  ? 

From  shore  to  shore  why  should  we  run, 
When  none  his  tiresome  self  can  shun  ? 

For  baneful  Care  will  still  prevail, 

And  overtake  us  under  sail ; 

’T  will  dodge  the  great  man’s  train  behind, 
Outrun  the  roe,  outfly  the  wind. 

If  then  thy  soul  rejoice  to-day, 

Drive  far  to-morrow’s  cares  away. 

In  laughter  let  them  all  be  drowned  ; 

No  perfect  good  is  to  be  found : 

One  mortal  feels  fate’s  sudden  blow, 
Another’s  ling’ ring  death  comes  slow  ; 

And  what  of  life  they  take  from  thee, 

The  gods  may  give  to  punish  me. 

Thy  portion  is  a wealthy  stock, 

A fertile  glebe,  a fruitful  flock, 

Horses  and  chariots  for  thy  ease, 

Rich  robes  to  deck  and  make  thee  please. 
For  me  a little  cell  I choose, 

Fit  for  my  mind,  fit  for  my  muse. 
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Which  soft  content  does  best  adorn, 

Shunning  the  knaves  and  fools  I scorn. 

Sir  Stephen  De  Vere  turned  the  poem  into 
charming  English  — 

When  the  pale  moon  is  wrapt  in  cloud, 

And  blinding  mists  the  stars  enshroud. 

When  on  the  dark  iEgean  shore 
The  bursting  surges  flash  and  roar. 

The  mariner,  with  toil  opprest, 

Sighs  for  his  home,  and  prays  for  rest. 

So  pray  the  warrior  sons  of  Thrace, 

So  pray  the  quivered  Mede’s  barbaric  race  : 
Grosphus,  not  gold  nor  gems  can  buy 
That  peace  which  in  brave  souls  finds  sanctuary : 
Nor  Consuls’  pomp,  nor  treasured  store, 

Can  one  brief  moment’s  rest  impart, 

Or  chase  the  cares  that  hover  o’er 
The  fretted  roof,  the  wearied  heart. 

Happy  is  he  whose  modest  means  afford 
Enough  — no  more : upon  his  board 
Th’  ancestral  salt-vase  shines  with  lustre  clear, 
Emblem  of  olden  faith,  and  hospitable  cheer : 
Nor  greed,  nor  doubt,  nor  envy’s  curses  deep 
Disturb  his  innocent  sleep. 

Why  cast  on  doubtful  issues  life’s  short  years  ? 
Why  hope  that  foreign  suns  can  dry  our  tears  ? 
The  exile  from  his  country  flies, 

Not  from  himself,  or  from  his  memories. 

Care  climbs  the  trireme’s  brazen  sides  ; 

Care  with  the  serried  squadron  rides ; 

Outstrips  the  cloud-compelling  wind, 

And  leaves  the  panting  stag  behind  : 
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But  the  brave  spirit,  self-possest, 

Tempers  misfortune  with  a jest, 

With  joy  the  allotted  gift  receives, 

The  gift  denied,  to  others  frankly  leaves. 

A chequered  life  the  gods  bestow ; 

Snatched  by  swift  fate  Achilles  died  : 
Time-worn  Tithonus,  wasting  slow. 

Long  wept  a death  denied  : 

A random  hour  may  toss  to  me 
Some  gifts,  my  friend,  refused  to  thee. 

A hundred  flocks  thy  pastures  roam, 

Large  herds,  deep-uddered,  low  around  thy  home 
At  the  red  close  of  day ; 

The  steed  with  joyous  neigh 
Welcomes  thy  footstep;  robes  that  shine 
Twice  dipt  in  Afric  dyes  are  thine. 

To  me  kind  Fate  with  bounteous  hand 
Grants  other  boon  : a spot  of  land, 

A faint  flame  of  poetic  fire, 

A breath  from  the  Aeolian  lyre, 

An  honest  aim,  a spirit  proud 

That  loves  the  truth,  and  scorns  the  crowd. 


ODE  XVII 
TO  MAECENAS 

“ Maecenas  was  a confirmed  invalid,”  says 
Professor  Smith,  “ suffering  constantly  from 
fever  and  insomnia,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
had  a passionate  attachment  to  life,  which 
made  his  frequent  sicknesses  occasions  of 
gloomy  forebodings.  Horace  here  consoles 
him  with  the  assurance  of  his  devotion,  which 
will  not  permit  death  to  separate  them  ; with 
appeals  to  astrology  (to  which  Maecenas  was 
addicted),  and  by  recalling  their  common 
escape  from  imminent  death,  for  which  thank- 
offerings  were  still  due.  This  allusion  shows 
that  the  ode  was  written  not  long  after  b.  c. 

3°” 

Pliny  states  that  for  the  last  three  years  of 
his  life  Maecenas  never  enjoyed  a moment’s 
natural  sleep.  He  died  in  b.  c.  8,  Horace  sur- 
viving him  but  a few  days,  thus  fulfilling  his 
vow. 
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Edward  Yardley’s  translation  faces  the  text. 
Sir  Theodore  Martin’s  here  follows : — 

Why  wilt  thou  kill  me  with  thy  boding  fears  ? 

Why,  O Maecenas,  why  ? 

Before  thee  lies  a train  of  happy  years  ; 

Yes,  nor  the  gods  nor  I 

Could  brook  that  thou  should’st  first  be  laid  in 
dust, 

Who  art  my  stay,  my  glory,  and  my  trust. 

Ah,  if  untimely  Fate  should  snatch  thee  hence, 
Thee,  of  my  soul  a part. 

Why  should  I linger  on,  with  deadened  sense. 
And  ever  aching  heart, 

A worthless  fragment  of  a fallen  shrine  ? 

No,  no,  one  day  shall  see  thy  death  and  mine ! 

Think  not  that  I have  sworn  a bootless  oath ; 

Yes,  we  shall  go,  shall  go. 

Hand  linked  in  hand,  whene’er  thou  leadest,  both 
The  last  sad  road  below  ! 

Me  neither  the  Chimaera’s  fiery  breath, 

Nor  Gyges,  even  could  Gyges  rise  from  death, 

With  all  his  hundred  hands  from  thee  shall 
sever ; 

For  in  such  sort  it  hath 

Pleased  the  dread  Fates,  and  Justice  potent  ever. 
To  interweave  our  path. 

Beneath  whatever  aspect  thou  wert  born, 

Libra,  or  Scorpion  fierce,  or  Capricorn, 

The  blustering  tyrant  of  the  western  deep, 

This  well  I know,  my  friend, 
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Our  stars  in  wondrous  wise  one  orbit  keep, 

And  in  one  radiance  blend. 

From  thee  were  Saturn’s  baleful  rays  afar 
Averted  by  great  Jove’s  refulgent  star, 

And  his  hand  stayed  Fate’s  downward-swooping 
wing 

When  thrice  with  glad  acclaim 
The  teeming  theatre  was  heard  to  ring, 

And  thine  the  honoured  name : 

So  had  the  falling  timber  laid  me  low 
But  Pan  in  mercy  warded  off  the  blow,  — 

Pan  who  keeps  watch  o’er  easy  souls  like  mine. 

Remember  then  to  rear 
In  gratitude  to  Jove  a votive  shrine, 

And  slaughter  many  a steer ; 

While  I,  as  fits,  an  humbler  tribute  pay, 

And  a meek  lamb  upon  his  altar  lay. 
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ODE  XVIII 


AGAINST  THE  AMBITION  OF  THE 
COVETOUS 

This  ode,  which  deals  with  Horace’s  favour- 
ite themes,  — the  levelling  power  of  death, 
the  vanity  of  wealth,  the  avariciousness  of  the 
wealthy,  — is  dedicated  to  no  particular  per- 
son. He  argues  : — 

I have  no  lordly  palaces,  no  princely  fortune,  but  I 
have  honesty,  ability,  reputation,  and,  above  all,  con- 
tentment. You,  on  the  other  hand,  as  though  for 
you  time  halted  on  its  course,  though  old,  are  still 
eager  to  build  new  villas  encroaching  even  on  the 
sea's  domain,  yes,  and  worse  still,  encroaching  on 
your  poor  neighbour's  ground,  driving  him  out  from 
hearth  and  home  with  his  wife  and  ragged  children. 
And  yet  more  surely  than  all  your  palaces  does  the 
grave  await  you.  What  would  you  have  ? Impar- 
tially does  earth  open  to  take  back  her  children, 
poor  and  rich  alike : no  wealth  can  bribe  Death. 

In  1638,  J.  Haviland,  of  London,  published 
an  edition  of  the  Odes  of  Horace,  “ the  Best 
of  Lyric  Poets,”  with  many  translations  by 
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Sir  Thomas  Hawkins,  “ containing  much 
Morality  and  Sweetness.”  A version  by  Sir 
Thomas  is  printed  facing  the  Latin. 

The  poem  suggests  the  23d  ode  of  Ana- 
creon, which  Horace  has  probably  imitated. 

Misers,  say,  can  gold  prolong 
Life,  or  health,  or  keep  me  young  ? 

Say,  can  gold  such  wonders  do  ? 

Then  I ’ll  hoard  as  fast  as  you : 

If  by  gold  I could  remain 

Free  from  death  and  free  from  pain. 

But  since  pain  and  death  arrive. 

Scorn  the  treasures  we  can  give ; 

Since  no  bribes  can  make  ’em  stay. 

When  they  once  are  on  their  way  : 

Why  should  we  so  idly  save 
Gold  and  riches  for  the  grave  ? 

On  my  mistress  and  my  friend, 

I my  little  store  will  spend  ; 

Rather  than  with  labour  find 
Gold,  which  I have  left  behind. 

A rhythmical  version  is  here  reprinted  from 
the  rare  old  edition  published  in  London,  1766, 
by  W.  and  J.  Duncombe  ; it  is  by  J.  Dun- 
combe,  and  admirably  portrays  the  spirit  of 
the  original : — 

Beneath  my  humble  roof,  no  gold, 

Nor  ivory  cornice  shines ; 

Nor  columns  citron  beams  uphold. 

Brought  from  th’  Hymettian  mines. 
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I never,  by  a spurious  plea. 

Dethron’d  the  lawful  heir ; 

Nor  noble  dames  weave  robes  for  me, 

In  purple  pomp,  to  wear. 

But  truth  I boast,  a liberal  vein 
Of  wit ; though  small  my  store : 

Nor  do  the  wealthy  me  disdain  : 

I ask  of  Heaven  no  more; 

Nor  of  Maecenas  aught  require, 

Of  all  I wish  possess’d ; 

My  villa  fills  its  lord’s  desire. 

And  makes  him  truly  bless’d. 

Days  are  by  fleeting  days  pursued  ; 

The  moons  increase  and  wane ; 

While  marble  blocks  by  you  are  hew’d. 
Though  death  is  in  your  train  : 

You  stately  domes  prepare  to  raise, 

Unmindful  of  your  tomb; 

And  the  hoarse  Baian  billows  chase, 

To  give  you  ampler  room. 

What  tho’  you  daily  stretch  your  bounds, 
Despising  wrong  and  right ! 

What  tho’  you  seize  your  neighbour’s  grounds, 
Rejoicing  in  your  might ; 

And  view  him  (seeking  new  abodes, 

An  exile  from  his  home. 

His  bosom  fill’d  with  household-gods) 

With  wife  and  children  roam ; 
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Yet  the  rich  lord  no  rest  attends 
So  sure  as  Pluto’s  hall ; 

Thither  each  man  in  turn  descends, 

As  well  the  great  as  small. 

Why  haste  you  then  to  heap  a store 
Of  unavailing  wealth  ? 

Hell’s  captives  can  return  no  more 
By  violence  or  stealth. 

Charon  Prometheus  ne’er  for  gold 
Bore  from  his  dark  domains  ; 

He  Tantalus  in  Stygian  hold, 

And  all  his  race,  detains  : 

But  still  attends  the  wretch’s  prayer, 
Oppress’d  with  toils  and  woes ; 

Invok’d  or  not,  he  soothes  his  care 
And  endless  rest  bestows. 

The  following  note  by  the  translator  was 
published  with  the  translation  on  its  first  ap- 
pearance : — 

This  is  a solemn  moral  ode,  levelled  against  the 
prevailing  vices  of  the  noble  Romans,  — avarice 
and  luxury.  If  the  reader  would  see  this  subject 
more  fully  displayed,  let  him  peruse  the  admirable 
history  of  Sallust,  where  he  will  find  a surprising 
conformity  between  the  manners  of  those  times  and 
our  own. 

Lord  Lytton  thus  expresses  the  thought  in 
the  ninth  stanza  : — 
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Where  farther  tend  ? Impartial  earth 
Opes  both  for  prince  and  peasant ; 

No  gold-bribed  Charon  to  row  back 
The  crafty-souled  Prometheus. 

Charon  was  the  ferryman  of  hell.  He  is 
thus  described  by  Vergil  in  iEneid  VI : — 

Neglected  lies  his  long  white  beard  ; like  fire 
His  eye-balls  glow ; down  from  his  shoulders 
hangs 

His  sordid  garment,  fasten’d  by  a knot. 

He,  with  a pole,  himself  the  bark  impels, 

And  manages  the  sails  ; and,  in  his  boat 
Of  iron  colours,  ferries  o’er  the  ghosts  ; 

Aged  the  God  ; yet  vigorous  in  his  age, 

And  green. 

Addison  wrote,  in  “ Remarks  on  Several 
Parts  of  Italy,”  the  following  account  of  the 
country  about  Baiae  (5th  stanza  of  text),  as  it 
appeared  in  his  time : — 

About  five  miles  from  the  Grotto  of  Posilippo 
lie  the  remains  of  Puteoli  and  Baiae,  in  a soft  air 
and  a delicious  situation. 

The  country  about  them,  by  reason  of  its  vast 
caverns  and  subterraneous  fires,  has  been  miserably 
torn  in  pieces  by  earthquakes,  so  that  the  whole  face 
of  it  is  quite  changed  from  what  it  was  formerly. 
The  sea  has  overwhelmed  a multitude  of  palaces, 
that  may  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  in  a 
calm  day. 

Several  fields  that  were  laid  out  in  beautiful  groves 
and  gardens,  are  now  naked  plains,  smoking  with 
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sulphur,  or  encumbered  with  hills,  which  have  been 
thrown  up  by  eruptions  of  fire. 

The  works  of  art  lie  in  no  less  disorder  than  those 
of  nature ; for  that  which  was  once  the  most  charm- 
ing spot  of  Italy,  covered  with  temples  and  palaces, 
adorned  by  the  greatest  citizens  of  the  Roman  Com- 
monwealth, embellished  by  many  of  the  Roman 
Emperors,  and  celebrated  by  the  best  of  their  poets, 
has  now  nothing  to  show  but  the  ruins  of  its  ancient 
splendour,  and  a great  magnificence  in  confusion. 
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ODE  XIX 


IN  HONOUR  OF  BACCHUS 

This  charming  ode  is  probably  an  imitation 
of  a Greek  dithyramb,  but  it  also  expresses 
the  poet’s  longing  for  an  ideal  and  idyllic 
world.  This  is  symbolised  as  the  reign  of 
Bacchus,  the  giver  of  happiness  and  abun- 
dance, and  the  founder  of  civilisation.  Mac- 
leane  thinks  it  was  composed  at  the  time  of 
the  Liber  alia  festival.  He  says  : — 

The  scene  is  laid  in  the  woods,  and  the  poet  is 
supposed  to  come  suddenly  upon  the  party,  consist- 
ing of  Bacchus,  with  his  attendant  nymphs  and  the 
wild  creatures  of  the  woods,  all  attending  with  admi- 
ration to  the  god  as  he  sings  his  own  achievements. 
The  poet  is  smitten  with  terror,  which  gives  place 
to  the  inspiration  of  the  Divinity,  in  virtue  of  which 
he  breaks  out  into  echoes  of  all  he  had  heard. 

“ Bon  Gaultier’s  ” English  version  is  printed 
with  the  Latin.  William  Dowe,  a Trinity 
College  scholar,  printed  the  following  version 
in  the  “ Dublin  University  Magazine  ” for 
August,  1843:  — 
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I saw,  believe  it,  all  : — I saw  one  day 

Bacchus,  repeating  among  crags  far  distant 
Verses,  and  crowding  nymphs  that  learned  the  lay, 
While  goat-footed  satyrs,  quick-eared,  listened  ! 
Huzza,  huzza  ! — my  mind  is  trembling  yet 
With  recent  dread  and  all  my  soul,  replete 
With  the  inspiring  God, 

Tumultuous  feels  a thousand  ecstasies. 

Huzza  ! yet  spare  me,  let  me  be  at  ease, 

Thou,  dreaded  for  thy  ivy-wreathed  rod  ! 

*T  is  given  to  me  to  sing 
The  wanton  Bacchanalian  priestesses, 

And  the  wine-fountain  spring 
And  milky  flowing  rills. 

And  evermore  the  honey  that  distils 
From  hollow  trunks  of  trees  ; 

Mine  to  sing  the  added  blazon  and  the  pride 
Of  all  the  heavens  in  her,  thy  starry  bride ; 

And  Pentheus’  palace  ruined  and  the  fall 
Of  the  stern  Thracian  king,  Lycurgus  old. 

*T  is  thine  to  hold 
Dominion  of  all  rivers  and  of  all 
The  broad  Barbaric  sea ; thou  moist  with  wine. 

On  thy  exclusive  mountains,  mid  the  hair 
Of  Thracian  maidens  harmless  dost  entwine 

The  knotted  vipers ; thou,  when  through  the 
air 

The  cohort  of  the  giants  rushed  to  scale 
The  kingdom  of  thy  father,  didst  assail 
And  drive  with  lion  teeth  and  talons  out 
Rhcetus  athwart  the  sky  with  fearful  rout. 
Though  deemed  more  suited  to  the  dances  light 
And  jocund  sport  and  play, 

And  insufficient  for  the  mortal  fight, 

Yet  then  thou  didst  display 
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A common  soul  for  either  game ; and  thus, 
Wagging  his  gentle  tail,  old  Cerberus 
All  innocently  gazed  on  thy  return, 

And  with  his  triple  tongue  did  greet 
Thy  legs  and  feet  — 

Advancing  glorious  with  thy  golden  horn  ! 

Sir  Theodore  Martin  thus  explains  the  allu- 
sions to  Pentheus  and  Lycurgus  : — 

Pentheus,  king  of  Thebes,  having  opposed  the 
Bacchanalian  orgies,  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Bac- 
chanalian women.  The  story  of  Lycurgus  of  Thrace 
is  variously  told.  He  drove  the  Maenads  across 
Nysa,  for  which  he  was  blinded  by  Jupiter,  or, 
according  to  Sophocles  (Antigone,  955),  shut  up  in 
a cave.  According  to  later  legends,  he  was  driven 
mad  by  Bacchus,  because  of  his  having  cut  down 
the  vines,  and  in  his  frenzy  killed  his  son  Dryas 
and  mutilated  himself.  The  allusion  in  the  last 
verse  of  the  ode  is  to  the  descent  of  Bacchus  into 
Tartarus,  from  which  he  brought  up  his  mother 
Semele  and  led  her  to  Olympus,  where  she  took  her 
place  under  the  name  of  Thyone. 

Ariadne,  after  she  had  been  deserted  by 
Theseus,  was  found  and  married  by  Bacchus, 
who  gave  her  a golden  crown.  After  her 
death  it  was  “ translated  to  the  skies,”  where 
it  is  represented  by  the  nine  stars  forming  the 
Corona  Borealis. 


ODE  XX 


TO  MAECENAS 

Lord  Lytton  says : “ Horace  has  no  ode 
more  remarkable  than  this  for  liveliness  of 
fancy  and  fervour  of  animal  spirits.  It  is  com- 
posed half  in  sport,  half  in  earnest,  though  I 
cannot  agree  with  Macleane  that  it  has  in  its 
style  anything  of  ‘ the  mock  heroic/  so  called  ; 
still  less  that  it  was  written  impromptu/’ 

T.  E.  Page  condemns  it  as  “ conventional 
and  unnatural,”  and  says  it  “shows  vividly 
the  distinction  between  what  is  genuine  and 
what  is  fantastic  in  poetry.”  Dillenburger 
conjectures  that  it  was  written  in  youth  and 
on  the  occasion  of  Maecenas’  first  invitation. 
Hague  assigns  the  date  of  it  to  23  or  22  b.  c. 
Others  conjecture  that  it  was  written  later  in 
life,  after  he  had  fairly  established  his  fame. 
Hague  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  few  of 
Horace’s  poems  have  developed  more  differ- 
ences among  commentators ; and  yet,  he  says, 
“ it  admits  of  easy  and  natural  explanation.” 
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For  additional  comments  upon  the  subject 
of  this  ode,  the  reader  is  respectfully  referred 
to  the  notes  on  Ode  XXX,  Book  III,  by  San- 
adon,  Lytton,  and  Professor  Smith ; also  ex- 
tract from  a speech  of  the  late  President  Gar- 
field. 

Archdeacon  Wrangham’s  excellent  version 
has  been  selected  to  face  the  text. 

The  sentiment  of  the  last  lines  of  the  text 
finds  a parallel  in  the  following  lines  translated 
by  Brunck  from  an  old  Greek  poet : — 

On  the  cold  tombs  no  fragrant  unguents  shed, 

No  flow'ry  chaplets  unavailing  spread, 

Vain  are  these  honours;  rather  while  I live, 

To  me  the  sweet,  the  rich  oblation  give. 

Two  contrasting  paraphrases,  in  which  the 
comic  suggestion  of  the  original  is  intensified, 
may  be  read  with  interest.  The  first  is  by 
John  Hughes. 

It  was  published  in  London,  1766  : — 

I 'm  rais'd,  transported,  chang'd  all  o'er ! 
Prepar'd,  a tow'ring  Swan,  to  soar 
Aloft ; See,  see  the  Down  arise. 

And  clothe  my  Back,  and  plume  my  Thighs  ! 
My  Wings  shoot  forth ; now  will  I try 
New  Tracks,  and  boldly  mount  the  Sky ; 

Nor  Envy,  nor  Ill-fortune's  Spite, 

Shall  stop  my  Course,  or  damp  my  Flight. 


Shall  I,  obscure  or  disesteem’d. 

Of  Vulgar  Rank  henceforth  be  deem’d? 

Or  vainly  toil  my  Name  to  save 
From  dark  Oblivion  and  the  Grave  ? 

No  : He  can  never  wholly  die, 

Secure  of  Immortality, 

Whom  Britain’s  Cowper  condescends 
To  own,  and  numbers  with  his  Friends. 

’T  is  done:  I scorn  mean  Honours  now  • 

No  common  Wreaths  shall  bind  my  Brow. 
Whether  the  Muse  vouchsafe  t’  inspire 
My  breast  with  the  Celestial  Fire  ; 

Whether  my  Verse  be  fill’d  with  Flame, 

Or  I deserve  a Poet’s  Name, 

Let  Fame  be  silent ; only  tell 
That  gen’rous  Cowper  loves  me  well. 

Thro’  Britain’s  Realms  I shall  be  known 
By  Cowper’s  Merit,  not  my  own. 

And  when  the  Tomb  my  Dust  shall  hide, 
Stripp’d  of  a Mortal’s  little  Pride, 

Vain  Pomp  be  spar’d,  and  ev’ry  Tear; 

Let  but  some  Stone  this  Sculpture  bear : 

Here  lies  his  Clay,  to  Earth  consign’d, 

To  whom  great  Cowper  once  was  Kind. 

The  second  paraphrase  is  by  Eugene  Field 
whose  mission  was  to  make  Horace’s  “subtle 
hidden  meanings  clearer  ” : — 

Maecenas,  I propose  to  fly 

To  realms  beyond  these  human  portals  ; 

No  common  things  shall  be  my  wings. 

But  such  as  sprout  upon  immortals. 
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Of  lowly  birth,  once  shed  of  earth, 

Your  Horace,  precious  (so  you  *ve  told  him), 

Shall  soar  away  ; no  tomb  of  clay 

Nor  Stygian  prison-house  shall  hold  him. 

Upon  my  skin  feathers  begin 

To  warn  the  songster  of  his  fleeting ; 

But  never  mind,  I leave  behind 

Songs  all  the  world  shall  keep  repeating. 

Lo  ! Boston  girls,  with  corkscrew  curls, 

And  husky  Westerns,  wild  and  woolly, 

And  Southern  climes  shall  vaunt  my  rhymes, 
And  all  profess  to  know  me  fully. 

Methinks  the  West  shall  know  me  best, 

And  therefore  hold  my  memory  dearer  ; 

For  by  that  lake  a bard  shall  make 
My  subtle,  hidden  meanings  clearer. 

So  cherished,  I shall  never  die  ; 

Pray,  therefore,  spare  your  dolesome  praises, 

Your  elegies,  and  plaintive  cries, 

For  I shall  fertilise  no  daisies  ! 

Other  great  poets  have  entertained  raptur- 
ous visions  of  future  immortality.  Here  is  a 
dream  of  the  immortal  Anacreon  related  in 
his  44th  ode  : — 

’T  was  three  o’clock  one  night  at  least, 

Before  I got  one  wink  of  rest, 

And  scarcely  had  I closed  my  eyes, 

When  fancy  bid  this  vision  rise  — 
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Like  pinions  on  my  shoulders  grew 
With  which  aloft  in  air  I flew ; 

While  free  as  air  itself  I ranged, 

And  oft  my  place  and  station  changed, 

The  wanton  God  pursued  my  flight 
With  seeming  fondness  and  delight : 

But  when  a proper  time  he  found. 

My  feet  in  golden  durance  bound ; 

Attracted  with  the  clogging  weight, 

I sunk  from  my  ethereal  state. 

More  modern  poets  have  made  the  same 
claim,  and  Herrick,  in  the  “ Hesperides,”  writes 
of  himself : — 

Thou  shalt  not  all  die  ; for  while  Love's  fire  shines 
Upon  his  altar,  men  shall  read  thy  lines 
And  learn’d  musicians  shall,  to  honour  Herrick’s 
Fame  and  his  name,  both  set  and  sing  his  lyrics. 

Aristophanes  also  sang  of  himself : — 

Fearless,  I direct  my  flight 
To  the  vast  Olympian  height; 

Thence  at  random,  I repair, 

Wafted  in  the  whirling  air  ; 

With  an  eddy,  wild  and  strong, 

Over  all  the  fields  of  song. 

A humorous  parody  on  this  ode  (probably 
by  George  Ellis)  was  published  January  29, 
1798,  in  the  “ Anti-Jacobin”  (London),  under 
the  caption  of  “ A Bit  of  an  Ode  to  Mr. 
Fox”:  — 
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On  grey  goose  quills  sublime  I 'll  soar 
To  metaphors  unreach'd  before, 

That  scare  the  vulgar  reader : 

With  style  well  form'd  from  Burke’s  best  books 
From  rules  of  grammar  (e'en  Horne  Tooke's) 

A bold  and  free  Seceder. 

I whom,  dear  Fox,  you  condescend 
To  call  your  “ Honourable  friend,” 

Shall  live  for  everlasting : 

That  Stygian  Gallery  I 'll  quit, 

Where  printers  crowd  me,  as  I sit 
Half-dead  with  rage  and  fasting. 

I feel ! the  growing  down  descends. 

Like  goose-skin,  to  my  fingers'  ends  — 

Each  nail  becomes  a feather ; 

My  cropp'd  head  waves  with  sudden  plumes, 
Which  erst  (like  Bedford's  or  his  groom's) 
Unpowder’d  braved  the  weather. 

I mount,  I mount  into  the  sky, 

“ Sweet  bird,”  to  Petersburg  I '11  fly ; 

Or,  if  you  bid,  to  Paris ; 

Fresh  missions  of  the  Fox  and  Goose 
Successful  Treaties  may  produce; 

Though  Pitt  in  all  miscarries. 

Scotch,  English,  Irish  Whigs  shall  read 
The  Pamphlets,  Letters,  Odes  I breed, 

Charm'd  with  each  bright  endeavour : 
Alarmists  tremble  at  my  strain ; 

E'en  Pitt,  made  candid  by  champagne, 

Shall  hail  Adair  “ the  clever.” 


Though  criticism  assail  my  name, 

And  luckless  blunders  blot  my  fame, 

O ! make  no  needless  bustle  ; 

As  vain  and  idle  it  would  be 
To  waste  one  pitying  thought  on  me 

As  to  “ unplumb  a Russell.” 

\ 

Burke,  in  one  of  his  publications,  had  spoken 
of  the  French  “ unplumbing  the  dead  in  order 
to  destroy  the  living.”  The  custom  of  the 
French  to  strip  the  dead  of  their  leaden  coffins, 
and  to  convert  the  metal  into  bullets,  was 
notorious. 
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